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IN THIS ISSUE . 


This Month's 


Big Feature 


AIRTRADERS 
OVER 
THE ATLANTIC 


a Get your 1 aes pref the : 


“The Golden Rocket network has 


more than doubled in size and and are relying on it = and 
scope since it was instituted in ~ sna a 
1956. Domestic and International 


shippers realize the savings in Write today for your COP) 


! ainQex EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL . CORP. 


90 Broad St, New York 4, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-0200 
OVER 300 WORLD-WIDE OFFICES AND AGENCY LOCATIONS | 


Te = $ first Air Express Inter Network —not offilicted with ony other air express company. 
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SEVEN ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS WEEKLY 


Profit from the most frequent airfreight 
service over the North Atlantic! Ship the 


Now—each way across the North Atlantic—Seaboard offers the 


Highest All-Cargo Frequency 
Fastest All-Cargo Schedules 
Greatest All-Cargo Capacity 


Only Seaboard operates all-cargo Lockheed Super Constellations, 
largest, fastest freighters in transatlantic service. Let us show you 
how Seaboard’s speed, capacity and frequency can earn greater 
profits for you! For schedules and information, just call your 
Freight Forwarder, Railway Express or Seaboard & Western. 


Only Scheduled Transatlantic All-Cargo Airline 


MamBuRG 
AmSTERDAM 
Ousset.oorr 
COLOGNE 
FRANKFURT 
MUREMOERG 
GEntva 


AIRTRADER ROUTE 


mUNICH 


SEABOARD § WEST LRN AIRLINES 


80 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., WHitehall 3-1500 * 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., REpublic 7-1430 
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; his exclusive 
- Emery service gives 
you “second day 
delivery overseas ’” 


e Fast service from 33 Emery-staffed your shipment “goes first flight 
offices throughout the United States out” for next day arrival overseas. 
for complete handling of your ship- Fast, round-the-clock truck shuttle, 
ment—no middle men. plus inter-airport helicopter serv- 
Fast pick-up, day or night, by ice in the New York area, to make 
Emery personnel—at no additional first flight out. 
charge. e Overseas transhipments arranged 

via cable to avoid delays en route. 


e All Emery overseas agents alerted 
by cable on every shipment to en- 
able them to notify consignees of 
arrival . . . custom clearance and 
delivery arranged upon request. 

Emery’s own nationwide teletype e¢ Delivery records automatically re- 

system gives full information to ceived on each shipment—shipper 

the New York International Divi- quickly notified of arrival of his 
sion office immediately to make sure shipment upon request. 


Your shipment is routed and dis- 
patched by Emery personnel all the 
way —all services, surface or air, are 
used from point of origin to New 
York for fastest possible transit. 


*F'rom pick-up time to 
availability for customs clearance 
in foreign city. 


= i é e/ 
EE: MV. E. Be il AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada... and Europe, Asia, Africa 
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SARS” 
TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First Air Cargo Magazine 
Established October, 1942 


Publications Audit 
of Circulation, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published 
once each month, thoroughly covers 
the entire air cargo industry for the 
benefit of all those engaged in ship- 
ping and handling domestic and inter- 
national air freight, air express, and 
air parcel post, as well as using the 
domestic and international air mail 
services. Included in AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal devel- 
opment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
cial airlines, military air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, and 
business flights. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Territories, $5.00 for one year, 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one vear, $10.00 for two years, 
and $14.00 for three years. Individual 
copies (except November), 50 cents 
each; November issue, $1.00 per copy. 


John F. Budd 
Editor and Publisher 
Editorial 
Richard Malkin 


Executive Editor 


Advertising 
William E. Budd 
Ass't to the Publisher 


K. H. Lyons, Business Manager 
Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 
Viola Castang, Special Service Department 


Keith H. Evans & Associates 
West Coast Advertising Representative 
3723 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-298! 


J. B. Tratsart, Ltd. 

United Kingdom Sales Representative 
799, Harrow Roa 

Sudbury, Wembly 

Middlesex, England 


AiR TRANSPORTATION is published by import 
Publications, Inc., Ten Bridge Street, New York 
4, N. Y.; also publishers of Custom House Guide, 
American Import & Export Bulletin, and Air 
Shippers’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this maga- 
zine without written permission, is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION is available on 
microfilm. For information contact publications 
office. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
10 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-2896 
Cable: CUSTOGUIDE 


LONDON EDITORIAL OFFICE 
c/o FREIGHT NEWS 
16 West Central St., 
LONDON W. C. I, ENGLAND 
Phone: Temple Bar 955! 


Copyright, 1958, Import Publications, Inc. 


Acceptance under Section 34.64 P.L. and R. 
authorized. 
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The direct line for long distance hauls 


Fastest delivery to all the world— 


Another bonus you get with the new Pan Am Profit Lift 


A take-off or landing every 2/2 minutes throughout the 
world—no other airline can match Pan Am’s number of 
direct flights to and from the 6 continents. 


Result: no unnecessary transshipments. Your goods go 
straight—from shipping point to destination. 


Fastest delivery to all the world is only the beginning. 
For the new Pan Am Profit Lift offers both shipper and 
consignee the most comprehensive service of ANY over- 
seas cargo carrier. Only the Pan Am Profit Lift gives 
you all this: 

WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. Space 
can be confirmed in 4 seconds flat, thanks to “PAT’— 
electronic Pan Am Teleregister. But, reserved or unre- 
served, all Clipper* Cargo is expedited cargo. 
WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIR CARGO CARRIER. 
Pan Am handles 71% more overseas cargo than any 
other airline. Experienced personnel keep track 


of your shipment every step of the way. 


WORLD'S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Your goods travel 
first class when they fly via Clipper Cargo. Up-to-the- 
minute equipment includes pressurized and tempera- 
ture-controlled planes. 


“DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. 
If your town has a highway, railroad or airport, you can 
ship overseas by Pan Am. Just call PAA, your cargo 
agent, forwarder or local airline. 


Yet when you ship via Pan Am Clipper Cargo, you pay 
the minimum prescribed rates. 


Let Pan Am lift shipping worries off your shoulders. 
For more information, contact Pan Am (in New York, 
STillwell 6-7341), your cargo agent or forwarder. Or 
write L. P Cornwall, Cargo Sales Manager, P O. Box 
1790, New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN AML 
CLIPPER CARGO 


*Trade Mark—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 
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FROM NEW YORK 


TO EUROPE 


AND BEYOND 


SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT, FORWARDER 
or any KLM office for information and 
rates on your particular commodity. 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Air Cargo Leader to Europe, the Near, 
Middle and Far East, and South Africa 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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Lufthansa Transatlantic 
All-Cargo Runs Started 


Lufthansa German Airlines made a strong 
bid for a larger chunk of the transatlantic 
air freight traffic when it opened last month 
an all-cargo service between New York 
and Frankfurt. The flights connect with 
the carrier's German domestic services and 
to Vienna, Zurich, and 
the Middle East. 

Operating DC-4 car- 
goplane equipment, 
the twice-weekly 
schedules call for east- 
bound departures at 
4:30 p.m. Tuesdays 
and 10 p.m. Fridays, 
and westbound depar- 
tures at 2 a.m. Thurs- 
days and 5:30 a.m. 
Sundays. 

Heading Lufthan- 
sa’s air cargo depart- 

Paetow ment in the United 
States is Joerg W. 

Paetow. His headquarters are located in 
the transportation center of New York, at 


SAM All-Cargo Service 


SAM Airlines (Sociedad Aeronautica 
Medellin, S. A.) is offering weekly all- 
cargo service between Miami and points 
in Colombia, according to an announce- 
ment by Oscar Arango, United States 
trafic and sales manager. The carrier’s 
cargoplan. departs Medellin for Miami 
every Tiursday, making stops at Cartagena 
and San Andres. The southbound depar- 
ture from Miami is on Fridays. SAM’s re- 
ceiving terminal is in Building 825, 20th 
Street Airport, Miami. 


(REG, U. S. PAT. OFF.) 
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World Air Cargo At 
A New Peak in 1957 


Air Transportation has received word 
from the Montreal headquarters of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion that world scheduled international 
and domestic air cargo traffic last year 
established a new all-time high. Revenue 
cargo traffic rose from the previous 
high of 1,510 million ton-kilometers set 
in 1956 to 1,680 million ton-kilometers 
last year—a 10% increase. 

The above statistics do not take into 
account the repective cargo operations 
of the civil airlines of Soviet Russia 
and Red China. 


132 Front Street. System cargo manager 
is Wolf-Werner Wilzer, with offices in 
Cologne. 

One of the German airline’s first east- 
bound cargoes called for a stop at St. John’s 
Newfoundland, where 16,000 pounds of live 
lobsters were picked up for transport to 
Brussels, 


3 Airlines Introduce 
British Britannia Here 


The Bristol Britannia, Britain’s newest 
contribution to the propjet airliner field, 
last month started scheduled operations to 
New York from three widely separated 
terminal points— London, Tel Aviv, and 
Mexico City. BOAC and El Al are flying 
the Whispering Giant over the North At- 

(Concluded on Page 10) 


~ ms fe 
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~ LOCKHEED ELECTRA HAS ITS MAIDEN FLIGHT 


Lockheed's new 
Electra, 400-mile- 
an - hour - plus 
propjet, took to 
the air for the 
first time re- 
cently. It was 
the first Ameri- 
can Jet Age 
production air- 
liner to fly. 
Eleven airlines 
have purchased 
the Electra. The 
first plane is 
scheduled for 
airline delivery 


September 30. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
AIR CARGO 


Hector Will Address 
Forwarders’ Dinner 


Louis J. Hector, a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, will be the principal 
speaker at a dinner sponsored by the Air 
Freight Forwarders 
Association, which will 
be held January 17 at 
the Waldorf - Astoria 
in New York. Ac- 
cording to Charles L. 
Gallo, dinner commit- 
tee chairman, the 
function is expected 
to be attended by off- 
cials of the Air Trans- 
port Association and 
the International Air 
Transport Association, 
as well as by officers 
of the air freight for- 
warding industry and 
representatives of the airlines. 

Willis G. Lipscomb, vice president-traffic 
and sales of Pan American World Airways, 
will deliver a short address preliminary to 
the main discussion by the CAB official. 

Gallo stated that reaction to the AFFA 
affair has been “exceptionally good.” An 
earlier estimate of an attendance of 150 
has been revised upward to “between 400 
and 500 guests.” It is understood that 
several carriers have ordered tables of 
10 each. 

(Concluded on Page 10) 


Hector 


Examiner Backs Same 
Deferred Rate Levels 


CAB Examiner Herbert K. Bryan has 
proposed in his initial decision in the De- 
ferred Air Freight Renewal Case that such 
rates should be authorized for an indefinite 
period at a floor of 55% of the minimum 
rates for regular eastbound freight and 
at no less than 65% of the minimum rates 
for regular westbound freight. 

The current release time for the delivery 
of shipments should be continued, Bryan 
said. He also proposed that carriers be 
authorized to provide combination regular 
and deferred service, with certain condi- 
tions. Bryan further proposed that, under 
certain conditions, carriers should allow 
shippers and consignees to withdraw ship- 
ments from deferred service, and that the 
airlines should not be required to give no- 
tice to shippers of extraordinary delays in 
deferred freight movement. 

Would freight flown last year in de- 
ferred service have been moved in the 
regular manner had not deferred air freight 
been available? Bryan maintained that it 
was impossible at this time to conclude 
that such diversion had taken place. Nor, 


he said, is there any indication “that the 
(Concluded on Page 8) 
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SERVES MORE 
CITIES IN 


EUROPE 


than any other 
transatlantic airline 


AMSTERDAM + HAMBURG 
COPENHAGEN » GENEVA 
ALL EUROPE - NEAR EAST 
ASIA + AFRICA 
Daily departures. 
DC-7C speed. 
100% cargo control. 


Call your agent or SAS 


ER THe 


P 
ee 


SCANDINAVIAN 


MIREIMEE BPTI 


638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
Phone: OLympia 7-8000 


Lanica Opens Nonstop 
Miami-Managua Flights 


Lanica Airlines has inaugurated the 


| first nonstop flights linking Miami and 


Managua. Operated with Vickers Viscount 
equipment on a three- 
a-week basis, the Ni- 
caraguan air carrier 
connects with flights 
from Managua to 
Guayaquil, Lima, El 
Salvador, and other 
key points in Central 
and South America. 
Albert Rodez, Lan- 
ica’s United States 
representative, pointed 
out that until now 
there has been no di- 
Rodez rect air cargo or pas- 
senger service be- 
tween the Florida city and the Nicaraguan 
capital. The same is true of steamer service. 
Departure days from Miami are Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; the re- 


| turn from Managua, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
| and Saturdays. 


Skyways Ltd. Airlifts 


Animals on Schedules 


The British independent air carrier, Sky- 
ways, Ltd., has started scheduled flights 
of horses between Stansted Airport, Essex, 
England, and Beauvais Airport, France. 
Each airport is situated close to a racetrack. 
There is an optional stop at Blackbushe 
Airport. 

Flying York airfreighters, Skyways is of- 
fering shippers of horses specially designed 


| horseboxes and other equipment for this 
| type of freight. Each flight accommodates 


up to seven horses, including grooms, train- 
ers, and fodder. Point-to-point flight time 
is one hour. The rate, of course, is based 
on weight, but no more than £44 ($123.20) 
per animal. 

Skyways said that it fully intends serving 


| all the important livestock breeding areas 


of the country. 


London-Moscow Route 


| To be Established 


A civil air pact signed by representatives 
of the British and Soviet Governments will 
make direct commercial airline services 


They Really Saw 
Santa—They Think 


Harry Weaver, vice president of Riddle 
Airlines in New York, is still chuckling 
at that Christmas party for the Riddle 
employees’ kids in Cargo Building 84 at 
Idlewild Airport. 

Big Charles Jackson, six-foot-three 
mechanic, donned Santa Claus garb, 
beard and all, and climbed into a Riddle 
C-46 way out on the field. The first the 
83 assembled kids saw of him was as 
Santa Claus himself taxied the plane 
close to the bulding. 

Biggest thrill of all, Weaver said, was 
watching the children’s belief in Santa 
Claus confirmed, even though the sleigh 
and Dancer, Prancer, etc. had given way 
to an airfreghter. Nobody can tell them 
there ain’t no Santa Claus, especially 
after those airborne toys were handed 
out, 


TWA President Resigns 


Carter L. Burgess, who in December, 
1956 became president and a director of 
Trans World  Air- 
lines, has resigned 
both offices after 
what was described 
as a_ disagreement 
over airline policies. 
The resignation was 
announced jointly by 
Burgess and Howard 
Hughes, TWA’s 
largest stockholder. 

This was the sec- 
ond time that Bur- 
gess resigned from 
the airline. In 1947 
he gave up his post 
as assistant to President Jack Frye to go 
with him when the latter joined the 
General Aniline & Film Corporation as 
president. Burgess’ last post before  re- 
joining TWA was that of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense under Charles E. Wilson. 


Burgess 


between the capital cities of both countries 
a reality. No official effective date was set. 
The 1,500-mile distance between London 
and Moscow will be flown by aircraft of 
British European Airways and Aeroflot. 
Copenhagen has been designated as an 
intermediate stop. At the present time, 
commercial air services between Western 
Europe and Russia require changes in 
Scandinavia or Central Europe. 


EXAMINER BACKS DEFERRED RATE LEVELS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


development of the regular air freight ser- 


| vice has been retarded by the deferred 
| air freight experiment.” He added: 
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“In view of the traffic carried under 
the deferred air freight experiment and 
the absence of any indication that the de- 
velopment of the regular air freight service 
has been retarded by the deferred air 
freight service, it is concluded that the de- 
ferred air freight program should be con- 
tinued. It has been urged that if the de- 
ferred air freight rates are renewed, they 
should be renewed for an additional period 


of one year only. Such limited approval 
would require another proceeding in a 
relatively short period of time . . . If the 
minimum rates for deferred air freight are 
extended for an indefinite period, any party 
could request reopening of the proceeding 
in the event it is felt that the special 
minimum rates for deferred air freight 
should be altered or terminated. Accord- 
ingly, it is concluded that the deferred 
air freight authority should be extended 
for an indefinite period.” 
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How thetii/1(¢ to RIDDLE 


Saves Money! 


The switch to Riddle Air Cargo pays off where it counts ...in dollars and cents. 


Take crating. It costs money three ways—in materials, in man-hours, and in excess 
shipping weight. Ship RIDDLE and crating is unnecessary. Expert loading and cargo 


handling protect even the most fragile shipments. 


Insurance costs are lower, too, because pilferage and in-transit damage are 


virtually non-existent. 


Couple these basic air cargo advantages with the all-cargo priority handling 
RIDDLE AIRLINES offers, and you'll know why more and more progressive 
shippers have made the SWITCH TO RIDDLE! 


Executive Offices, International Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-2651 » NEW YORK, 511 Fifth Ave., Phone OXford 7-5360 
U.S. Scheduled Air Cargo Route 109 and 120 WORLD-WIDE INTERLINE CONNECTION 
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Through booking via 


BRUSSELS 


moves goods faster 


to all Europe, 
Africa and the 
Middle East 


Daily flights and automatic bookings 
speed cargo to its destination...it’s never 
“stand-by”? anywhere enroute. Specify 
SABENA... . speedway to all Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East. 

For information, contact your forwarding 
agent. Or call SABENA direct; offices in 
all principal cities. 


AIR CARGO VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Wold airLines 


15 Years Ago In 


was ARES 
TRANSPORTATION 


JANUARY, 1943 


D. B. Wallace, assistant to the vice 
president and general manager of Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, discusses the 
history and future of air freight in Cana- 
da. He writes: “Thanks to the pioneering 
work done by the northern air operators, 
Canada stands in a favored position with 
relation to postwar international air 
routes. It is already established that top- 
of-the-world air routes, whether moving 
toward Asia or Europe, will lightly cross 
over Northern Canada. The great land 
areas of the universe radiate from the 
North Pole like the spokes of a wheel 
and the Dominion’s Arctic lands form the 
aerial crossroads of the world.” 


s * * 


L. Welch Pogue, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, writes: “Trade and travel 
on our merchant air fleet will change the 
great cities of our country and of the 
world. The navigable ocean of air serves 
Des Moines as well as New York and 
Boston. Already Fort Worth, Texas, a 
point far inland, is an airline port of 
entry for Mexico City and points south. 
Why engage in the costly business of 
transshipping at the coastline or border 
if that is not necessary? What reason is 
there to suppose that the airplane will 
not develop new trade routes and out- 
posts as did the railroads? Inland 
country now becomes accessible to all: 
and urban centers now great, enjoying 
the advantages of being distribution 
bottlenecks on land trade routes, would 
do well to keep an eye on the sky.” 


*_* * 


According to A. L. Riggs, sales man- 
ager of the Waco Aircraft Company, the 
main reason the cargo glider “does not 
occupy a more prominent place in the 
mind of the average citizen is that Mr. 
John Citizen hasn’t had the opportunity 
to see it demonstrated.” Riggs main- 


tains: “All points considered, there is no 
reason for not believing that for every 
ton of cargo transported by gigantic multi- 
engine cargo air carriers, the same 
amount can be moved possibly as swiftly 
and much more economically by glider 


train.” 
*~* *€ 


An article written by J. Parker Van 
Zandt, director of the office of Air Trans- 
port Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, points out that 64 
times the United States air cargo total 
is being carried in Latin America. The 
airline network in Latin America is 2% 
times greater than ours. Compared 
with 18 United States air carriers with 
approximately 260 stops, Latin America 
has 44 operating companies with 750 
scheduled stops. In the 1932-1941 period 
in Colombia, for example, air cargo rose 
from 1,580,000 pounds per year to 14- 
100,000 per year. 


** * 


J. V. Sheehan, of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, states in an article: “. . . 
We believe that in order to attain the 
greatest efficiency—that is, the lowest 
ton-mile cost—we should use the sharp- 
est tool to accomplish the particular jo!. 
And in this case, we believe that ulti- 
mately the sharpest tool must be the 
exclusive cargo plane. Though we agree 
that a combination passenger and cargo 
plane would have many of the features 
which go to make up either low seat- 
mile cost or low ton-mile cost, we never- 
theless believe that the basic advantages 
to be gained in efficient cargo operation 
can best be obtained in the preliminary 
design of an exclusive cargo plane.” 


** € 


C. G. Peterson, chief engineer of the 
Railway Express Agency, points out that 
the only reason shipments are flown is 
that “the speed of flight returns a profit 
to the patron who pays the charges.” He 
adds: “In the majority of cases it has 
been found that it is the consignee who 
specifies whether a shipment is to be 
flown or sent by other means. With the 
exception of some of the cut-flower busi- 
ness, the newspaper and magazine traffic, 
and a few other scattered instances, it is 
the consignee, the shipper, who makes 
the decision as to whether the goods are 
to go by air or otherwise.” 


HECTOR TO ADDRESS FORWARDERS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Working with Gallo on the committee 
are Robert Seitel, AFFA president; Morton 
Brautman, secretary; Irving Goodson; and 
David Muller. 

Last month, Hector and another CAB 
member, Harmar C. Denny, together with 
nine Board staff members, toured the air- 
port and city facilities of AFFA member 
firms in New York. Among the CAB 
staffers were: Irving Roth, associate direc- 


tor, Bureau of Air Operations; Harry H. 
Schneider, chief, Rates Division; John W. 
Wanner, associate general counsel; Alfred 
R. Stout, chief, Commercial Rates Section; 
Robert C. Lester, legal advisor to the Board 
chairman; James T. Hughes, Jr., assistant 
to Board Member Joseph Minetti; Joseph 
W. Stout, Jr., chief, Investigation Division; 
and Louis Sorenson, Office of General 
Counsel. 


3 AIRLINES INTRODUCE BRITANNIA 


(Continued from Page 6) 
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lantic, and Aeronaves de Mexico on the 


route from and to the Mexican capital. 


BOAC, 11 months ago, placed the big 


| propjet in service on its routes to South 


Africa, Australia, and the Far East. The 
plane, Bristol recently reported, has re- 
corded an average daily utilization rate of 
7% hours of revenue flying per plane, 
“quite an exceptional record.” 
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Nail that sale 
vith DELTA 
AIRFREIGHT 


Delta picks up today— delivers tomorrow 


When assurance of next-day delivery will nail 
a sale, count on Delta! Delta has expanded all- 
cargo capacity 600%. Many major companies 
now use Delta Airfreighters as ‘‘flying ware- 
houses.”” Why set up a costly warehousing 
arrangement when Delta makes next-day de- 
liveries within 2,000 miles? 

All Delta flights carry AIRFREIGHT with air- 
mail speed and efficiency. 500 departures daily. 
Often the rates are less than by truck or rail. 
In addition, you make big savings in delivery 


time, inventory, warehousing, cartage, crating. 

For down-to-the-penny facts and up-to-the- 
minute schedules on the most complete AIR- 
FREIGHT service to and through the South call 
your nearest Delta AIRFREIGHT Office. 


Typical rates*, 300 Ibs., door-to-door 


DALLAS - NEW YORK .............. $31 
ATLANTA - PHILADELPHIA ......... $25 
MIAMI - CHICAGO $27 


*Northbound on most commodities. Check Delta for details. 


put more GO in carGO... call 


ATLANTA POplar 7-4321 
BIRMINGHAM LYric 2-9605 
CHARLOTTE EXpress 9-0487 
CHICAGO POrtsmouth 7-1900 
CINCINNATI Dixie 1-5884 
DALLAS FLeetwood 2-2631 
JACKSON 2-0866 
JACKSONVILLE ELgin 6-0484 


of Americ a's Pioneer Scheduleg Ainj, 
in 


AIRFIREIGHT 


DOOR-TO-DOOR 


MEMPHIS Whitehall 8-2606 
MIAMI NEwton 5-2661 

NEW ORLEANS KEnner 4-3658 
NEW YORK Digby 9-3672 
NEWARK MaArket 3-3543 
PHILADELPHIA SAratoga 7-9912 
ST. LOUIS PErshing 1-2194 
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The idea for a transatlantic all-cargo airline was born in the Far East 


at the height of World War II. It became a reality when Seaboard & 
Western Airlines’ first Airtrader made its initial North Atlantic crossing 
in the Spring of 1947. Within a few years it ranked as one of the leading 
carriers of international air freight in the world. What makes the wheels 
go ‘round at Seaboard? Who are the men behind the steadily growing 
transatlantic airlift? What are their individual opinions on the present, 
the future, rates, problems of the shipper? What are the shippers of 
various countries thinking these days? This is the exclusive report of 
Air Transportation’s executive editor, Richard Malkin, who recently 
returned from a survey tour of some of Seaboard & Western Airlines’ 
more important stations in Europe, armed with revealing information. 


Airtraders 


ORE than eight years ago, stand- 
M ing with an Air Force officer 

between two grey puddles of 
water on the rain-blotched tarmac at 
Frankfurt Airport, I watched a Sea- 
board & Western Airlines DC-4 poke 
through the clammy mist and make a 
neat landing. The full payload of 
transatlantic freight it disgorged im- 
mediately was taken over by the Troop 
Carrier Command. In a short time one 
of the battered military cargoplanes 
would be winging it to Berlin which, at 
that time. had been blockaded by the 
Russians for nearly a year. 

“I don’t know much about them,” 
the officer said, jerking a thumb at the 
plane, “but they’re in here with freight 
for the lift down the corridor more 
often than any of the other airlines.” 

Today—a couple of historic military 
airlift operations, a Super Constellation 
fleet, spanking annual transatlantic 
commercial freight volumes, a CAB 
certificate, and an IATA membership 
later—one is not likely to hear the ad- 
mission, “I don’t know much about 
them.” Net with more than 11% sched- 
uled freight ton-miles estimated for 
1957; not with an original investment 
of $150,000 run up in a single decade to 
a net worth exceeding $8 million; not 
with its being the first and only sched- 
uled all-freight air carrier operating 
across the North Atlantic. 

Sitting in a Manhattan restaurant 
with Arthur V. Norden, boyish-looking 
executive vice president of the airline, 
I found myself comparing reflectively 
the maturity of our present discussion 
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“Top management of international industry 
and commerce leaning to air freight.” 


with those we have had in earlier years. 
The once two-bit airline (as a lower- 
rung executive of a competitor carrier 
once referred to it) had, itself, blown 
to maturity, with a range of company 
and industry problems which mirror its 
expansion on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Experience had not made conservative 
Seaboard’s estimate of the future of air 
freight; it has, rather, instilled a rea- 
soned professionalism which has be- 
come a potent weapon in the area of 
stiff competition in the transatlantic 
market. 

We talked over the reasons why Sea- 


board had settled on the Super Constel- 
lation 1049H as the basis of its current 
fleet (“Its transatlantic ton-mile cost 
was lower than that of any other air- 
craft available”); its interest in the 
Hercules which Lockheed had just 
made available to commercial operators, 
and in the DC-7D; the rate situation 
(“Rates will be lowered as more eco- 
nomical equipment is put into place”) ; 
and finally the air freight forwarder’s 
place in the industry. Norden spoke in 
a soft voice, emphasizing each of his 
points with a tapping forefinger. 

“About the forwarders,” he said 
seriously—‘“I want to make something 
clear to you: we, as an_ all-cargo 
carrier, especially believe in them. We 
believe in them because they are doing 
a job for the industry. If there are 
points of disagreement between airlines 
and forwarders at times, these should 
be viewed on both sides as industry 
growing-up pains. All that is transitory, 
after all. I find that there are a few 
who tend to categorize a carrier as 
either pro- or anti-forwarder. I'll call 
Seaboard pro-forwarder.” 

“Are you saying, then, that the air 
freight forwarder is a necessary part 
of the air freight transportation pic- 
ture?” I asked. 

“Look at it this way,” Norden replied, 
hitching his chair a little closer to the 
table: “I came to air freight from the 
insurance business. Can you tell me of 
any other industry where the value of 
an agent is greater? I carried the les- 
son of the agent with me over to air 
transportation. Do I believe the for- 
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By RICHARD MALKIN 
Tenth In A Series 


aad 


m « , ‘ 
ARTHUR V. NORDEN 

"The forwarder is an essential ingredient in 
growth, development of air freight industry.” 


warder is a necessary part? How else 
could I feel?” 

“The air freight forwarder is an es- 
sential ingredient in the growth and 
development of the air freight indus- 
try. The air freight forwarder pro- 
vides a necessary and vital link in the 
offering of a fully rounded air freight 
service to the shipping public. Cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt that the 
forwarders, with their intimate knowl- 
edge of the requirements of the ship- 
ping public, built up through long 
years of experience in the surface 
transportation field, are able to evalu- 
ate, guide, and recommend to their cus- 


tomers the useful aspects of air trans- 
portation, as it may apply to any given 
industry or any given customer. It was 
for this reason that when Seaboard was 
founded 11 years ago it appointed for- 
warding firms as general agents in the 


countries of Europe which it served. 
The air freight forwarder is a special- 
ist in transportation, and the air freight 
industry, like all other industries, will 
make its maximum progress through 
the skills and efforts of its specialists.” 


11,500,000 (est,) 


THE SEABOARD RECORD i 


»  9449,845 [= 
COMMERCIAL FREIGHT TON- MILES oi 


mm (= 


6,734,552 ¢ eauiae [GI 


3,788,250 


3,391,359 


1948 1949 «©1950 «1951 


1953 1954) 3=—1955 1956 1957 


*These statistics date from Seaboard & Western Airlines’ first full year of ration. 
chart reflects the ton-mileage flown in irregular common carriage ortes to A IP ose and. 7 
scheduled operations since t¢ date. Commercial and military charter eperaltens are excluded. 
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Seaboard's eight vice presidents (left to right): Wallace P. Neth; Warren H. Ren- 
ninger; Carl D. Brell; Harold Montee; (second row): John H. Mahoney; Edmund O. 
Schroeder; Alastair Thomson; John H. Rosenwald. 


Busy scene at Seaboard's Idlewild cargo terminal. Occupying 12,000 square feet of space, 
it provides areas for import and export shipments, customs clearance facilities, and offices. 


Part of 15 tons of marine salvage gear, 
flown from London to Bermuda in a char- 
tered Super Constellation, to refloat a 
British liner stranded in Hamilton Harbor. 


Only a few days earlier I had re- 
turned from a survey of several of Sea- 
boards European stations — at Shan- 
non, London, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Zu- 
rich, and Paris. On the basis of infor- 
mation I have been able to gather at 
each of these stations, the airline’s 
volume of westbound freight received 
from forwarding firms and cargo sales 
agents accounts for a considerable pro- 
portion of the total. 

I spent a couple of days in Ireland 
where Seaboard is said to be the only 
air carrier actively promoting freight. 
Seaboard’s destinies in Ireland are 
guided by V. C. G. Deeney, a 35-year- 
old Ulsterman who formerly served as 
control officer in the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce. Station manager 
at Shannon Free Airport since May 1, 
1949, Deeney put in half a dozen years 
of service in the Royal Air Force dur- 
ing the war, after graduation from St. 
Eunans College in Northern Ireland. 

“I was a pilot in the Bomber and 
Transport Commands and finished up 
the war as an instructor.” 

Deeney readily admits he was never 
trained to be a salesman. But that did 
not stop him from selling shippers on 
making Ireland’s first air exports of 
sheep, pigs, bulls, and fresh salmon. 

“Our most important export is live- 
stock,” he said. “It’s ahead of tweed 


Unpacked elements of Univac magic brain, and .. . Boxed parts of electronic computing system, and .. . 
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Eight tons of French perfume —$6 million worth— destined to 


Key managers in the United States (left to right): Richard J. 
Trainor, sales manager; Henry L. Heguy, North Atlantic man- 
ager; Rouvim J. Feiguine, director of ic planni 


retail shops in the United States. It was half a planeload. 


fabrics and ready-made clothing, which 
are also important to us. There are 
four principal livestock shippers in this 
country. They are located mainly in 
the Dublin area, and their shipments 
come to Shannon by road. The roads 
between Shannon and Dublin are fine.” 

As is well known, agriculture and 
better animal husbandry are the back- 
bone of Ireland’s economy. The country 
is famous for the breeding of blood- 
stock horses. 

Seaboard has cooperated with Irish 
Government agencies in the develop- 
ment of new transportation techniques 
with respect to live cargo. Now dogs 
are permitted to be housed at the air- 
port at £1 ($2.80) per night, not in- 
cluding feeding. Keeping the kennel 
tidy is made the carrier’s province. 

A few seconds’ glance at a report 
lying on Deeney’s desk provides an in- 
sight into the animal picture. 

“Cattle, 12,216 pounds . . . one bull, 
1,063 pounds .. . 12 pigs, 4,232 pounds 
. . . one horse, 1,120 pounds . . . one 
horse, 1,572 pounds . . . three horses, 


3,994 pounds .. . one bull, 1,962 pounds 
... three foals, 1,440 pounds... .” 
Seaboard, I found, has the respect 
and confidence of the authorities at 
Shannon. American livestock importers 
usually visit the Department of Agri- 


Crated unit loaded at Idlewild for airshipment. 


culture for the purpose of having a 
trustworthy breeder recommended to 
them. 

“As a matter of fact,” Deeney said, 
“most of Ireland’s air exports go via 
Seaboard.” 

A bit of news is that all shamrocks 
are being exported by air. Deeney 
pointed out that one shipper alone gave 
Seaboard three cubic tons of shamrock 
last year. 

“The purest Irish export there is,” 
Sean McCool, cargo sales representa- 
tive, put in entusiastically. 

Gerry Deeney has a staff of 10—two 
in cargo sales, four in cargo traffic, and 
four in cargo operations. Aer Lingus, 
the Irish airline, handles all loading 
and warehousing. 

Pickup and delivery service is per- 
formed by the National Transport Ser- 
vice, a Government agency. The Shan- 
non-destined truck departs Limerick, 16 
miles from the airport, every day at 8 
a.m. Dublin-bound freight—the capital 
city is 136 miles away—is hauled by 
Aer Lingus. Present air time for a DC- 
3 is 55 minutes; by rail, Limerick to 
Dublin, three hours. 

Normal customs hours are from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m., Monday through Satur- 
day. Between 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. over- 
time is assessed at the hourly rate of 
14/-s. ($1.96), 
and on Sundays 
and holidays at 
the rate of 16/6d. 
($2.31) per hour. 
A minimum 
charge of the 
three-hour rate is 
levied from 8 p.m. 
on. Overtime at- 
tendance of a cus- 
toms officer must 
be requested prior 
to any transac- 
tion. Perishable 
merchandise is 
cleared at all 
hours of the day 
or night. 


} / , 


Top executives in Europe: Ogden C. Gor- 

man (left), European sales manager; and 

Joseph E. Gurley, general manager of 
Seaboard's European Division. 


The absence of hangars at Shannon 
makes loading and unloading a difficult 
operation when the wind is high or the 
rain beating down. Cargo sheds serve 
nine international carriers. Peak peri- 
ods at the airport are from 5 a.m. to 
8 a.m., and from 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. Sea- 
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board’s schedules bring its aircraft into 
Shannon just before the peaks start, 
thus speeding up ground time. 

With about one-quarter of the Irish 
population clustered in the Dublin 
area—it forms the country’s first-rank- 
ing market area—Dublin stands out as 
the prime target for Seaboard’s sales 
effort in Ireland. Sean McCool, who 
has an infectious enthusiasm for air 
cargo sales, is leaning increasingly on 
unearthing for exporters and importers 
the true economic advantages of ship- 
ping by air. 

“Ah,” he said with a true Irish lilt 
in his voice, “the results are beginning 
to show little by little.” 

Seaboard deals with all the 11 cargo 
sales agencies in the country. Deeney 
said that he is planning a Seaboard- 
sponsored dinner-meeting in 1958 where 
the cargo agents of Ireland will be ad- 
dressed by the airline’s European sales 
managers. 

Since attaining autonomy 36 years 
ago, Ireland has pushed towards im- 
proving its position exportwise. If not 
by great leaps and bounds, industriali- 
zation and diversification of manufac- 
ture are moving ahead. As a measure 
to promote exports, the Irish Govern- 
ment has made tax-free all increased 
exports of domestic manufactures. 


Gad 


Deeney Wright 


In London I found in several different 
quarters not a little bitterness and shak- 
ing of heads over the newly imposed 
United States quota on imports of wool. 
British woolen fabrics now entering the 
United States are subject to a 45% ad 
valorem duty when they exceed 5% of 
the production of American mills. When 
United States imports from Britain are 
under 5%, an ad valorem duty of 25% 
is imposed. British woolens manufac- 
turers and exporters contend that 
American mills are threatened more by 
competition from producers of syn- 
thetic fibers than from imports. 

I asked David Wright, Seaboard’s 
manager for the United Kingdom, what 
effect this situation had on air freight 
traffic. 

“The quota has affected the move- 
ment of this very important commod- 
ity,” he acknowledged. 

Woolen and worsted fabrics comprise 
Britain’s sixth most important export 


commodity, ranking behind automo- 
biles, iron and steel, power-generating 
machinery, petroleum products, and 
cotton fabrics. 

Wright has a refreshingly realistic 
approach to air freight. He believes in 
selling “hidden economies” to shippers. 
He knows these unseen advantages are 
valid indeed, and works hard to ac- 
quaint cost-conscious shippers with all 
of them. But he is unwilling to play 
down the role that speed plays in in- 
ternational trade. He can, Wright says, 
cite case history after case history of 
retail stores whose special promotions 
rely entirely on the speed of air freight 
—promotions that otherwise would die 
aborning if it were not for the airplane. 


Ex-RAF Man 


A heavy-set man with a bright sense 
of humor, Wright followed the now 
familiar Air Force route to commercial 
air freight. Before volunteering as ‘a 
flight engineer in the RAF, he had 
matriculated at Godwynhurst College, 
Dover, and spent three years with the 
Fire Brigade at Ipswich. Flying in 
stripped-down Halifaxes towing gliders, 
he participated in the dropping of 
agents and supplies in occupied Europe. 
When the war ended, Wright was on 
mail runs. 

It was while he was in the service 
that he met Bill Koster, present cargo 
sales manager of BOAC, then an in- 
structor in the RAF Transport Com- 
mand. Wright eventually was placed in 
charge of the mails at the RAF station 
at Lyneham. Early in 1947 he doffed 
his military uniform for a job in BOAC 
cargo. At the end of the following year 
he switched to TWA as air freight 
agent, building up its eastbound busi- 
ness. He was elevated to the position 
of cargo sales manager in 1950 and 
served in that capacity until he took 
over his present post with Seaboard in 
August, 1956. 

Dave Wright works out of his new 
office at 21 Cork Street in London. Nine 
persons comprise the sales and traffic 
staff here. Robert Fage, formerly with 
American Overseas Airlines and TWA, 
serves as office cargo representative; 
Frank Dicksee, an ex-BOAC man, as 
outside sales representative in London. 
Fred Ross serves as liaison between 
Seaboard and BOAC at London Air- 
port. BOAC is Seaboard’s general sales 
agent in the United Kingdom. 

According to Wright, much of the 
freight airline’s export volume in the 
United Kingdom is received through 
forwarders and cargo agents with whom 
Seaboard is in close and constant touch. 

The leading British export commodi- 
ties carried out of London by the air- 
line are: wearing apparel, top-quality 
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worsteds, textiles of all types, automo- 
bile parts, light engineering products, 
electrical equipment, and leather. 

Seaboard’s biggest month at this sta- 
tion was in November, 1956, when more 
than 200,000 pounds were airlifted 
westbound. A total of 63,000 pounds 
was flown over a single weekend. 

“Seaboard in London is offering UK 
shippers a greater lift than any other 
air carrier,” Wright stated. “For every 
westbound flight hitting London it can 
obtain an allocation of one-third a 
plane’s payload for shippers here. 
That’s five tons out of every aircraft’s 
15-ton capacity. When the allocation is 
filled, London automatically requests 
additional space so that the shipper is 
not inconvenienced.” 

During off-season periods, a typical 
Seaboard Airtrader departing London 
for New York will carry aboard from 
25 to 30 different commodities. In sea- 
son the number is nearer 100. 

Customs procedures, long outdated 
and tied to surface rather than to air 
shipping, remains a sore problem at 
nearly every international airport. The 
London Airport Development Commit- 
tee, considering the increased traffic at 
London and Northolt Airports in the 
1946-1956 period (Northolt civil traffic 
transferred to London in 1954), showed 
a build-up from 13,428 transport move- 
ments in 1946 to 109,046 in 1956. Dur- 
ing this time, annual freight ran up 
from 2,700 short tons to 44,508 tons. 
The airport planners are assuming the 
possibility of gradually achieving by 
1970 a peak rate of 80 movements in 
one hour, consisting of 40 arrivals and 
40 departures, with a sustained rate of 
64 movements for short periods of more 
than one hour.” 


European Chief 


I was fortunate in meeting in London 
the carriers general manager for 
Europe, Joseph E. Gurley. This pre- 
cluded a trip to Luxembourg where 
Seaboard & Western Airlines’ European 
headquarters are located. Gurley holds 
sway over the company’s 16 sales offices 
and sales agencies in Europe. 

An Oregonian, Gurley is a thoroughly 
relaxed individual with a happy knack 
of reducing complicated talk to simple 
language. At 38, he has brought to 
Seaboard an unusual background, com- 
bining air transport know-how with the 
fine art of diplomacy and an intimate 
knowledge of Europe and Europeans. 

A graduate of the University of 
Oregon where he earned a degree in 
journalism, Gurley turned up in war- 
time in the Air Transport Command 
where he met the Norden bothers, Ray- 
mond and Arthur, his future bosses. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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By STANLEY H. BREWER 


Professor of Transportation, College of Business Administration 
University of Washington 


HE list of positive factors is im- 
posing and impressive. 


One of the first to be considered 
is the increased capacity for air cargo 
to be developed by the newer pas- 
senger airplanes. The jet aircraft will 
be utilized initially in long-haul limited- 
stop operations. As is the case with 
all new-model airplanes, the airlines 
will desire to utilize these planes to 
maximum capacity in the most profit- 
able situations. Passengers will, of 
course, be anxious to patronize these 
modern craft. In order to get maximum 
utilization, ground time will be cut to a 
minimum. There will be little time for 
loading and unloading air freight. 

The most profitable business with the 
highest priority will be moved next. 
This will, of course, mean mail, excess 
baggage, and express. The 414-ton ca- 
pacity of the cargo compartments of the 
passenger-carrying Boeing 707 would 
seem to be quite a bit, but the increased 
number of passengers carried will mean 
more baggage. Forty pounds of bag- 
gage for each of 120 passengers will 
require 4,800 of the 9,000 pounds ca- 
pacity. The remaining 4,200 pounds is 
less than the capacity of a medium- 
sized pickup truck. 


Baggage 


Baggage allowances on domestic air- 
lines may very well be increased within 
the near future. The late Representa- 
tive Carl Hinshaw was firmly convinced 
that the present 40-pound limit was 
highly discriminatory. His reasoning 
was sound. A first-class passenger, con- 
templating a trip from Seattle to a point 
in the continental United States or 
Canada, can carry only 40 pounds of 
baggage without additional charge. If, 
on the other hand, he is traveling to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico or any other 
country or territory he has a free al- 
lowance of 66 pounds. The airlines 
probably could not successfully defend 
a discrimination case on this matter. 
Representative Hinshaw left proposed 
legislation to increase baggage allow- 
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ances.!° . . . Sixty-six pounds of bag- 
gage for each of 120 passengers will 
require 7,920 of the 9,000 pounds ca- 
pacity. Even with load factors sub- 
stantially less than this, much of the 
baggage capacity will be utilized. 

The airlines will oppose increases in 
baggage allowances, since their think- 
ing is in terms of potential revenue 
losses. Excess baggage is the highest 
ton-mile revenue item they carry. For 
the most part, rates of 65¢ to 75¢ per 
ton-mile are collected on this traffic. 
Some thought should be given by the 
carriers to the amount of traffic which 
is forced into other forms of transporta- 
tion because of this restriction. Rail- 
roads, for example, will carry up to 
150 pounds on any ticket without extra 
charge. 

The experiment of the Post Office 
Department in moving first-class and 
other preferential mail by air has been 
successful. Pressure is being exerted to 
expand this experiment and the Post- 
master-General is preparing to do so. 
The President’s Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee has made a number of recom- 
mendations that should have a material 
effect on the amount of mail moving by 
air in the future. The Civil Air Policy 
report of 1954 recommended that “the 
United States should continue to en- 
courage and develop the fullest poten- 


ons American Aviation, April 23, 1956, p. 


Bound copies of Professor Stan- 
ley H. Brewer's Vision in Air Cargo 
may be purchased from the 
Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington. Price 
$1.50 per copy. Write for quan- 


tity rates. 


tial use of the air mail service and air 
parcel post, both domestically and in- 
ternationally, when mail can be ad- 
vanced to the ultimate patron without 
undue cost increase. A basic objective 
is to make maximum benefits of this 
expedited service available to all pa- 
trons.”14 

The Railway Express Agency vigor- 
ously protested the establishment of de- 
ferred air freight rates, contending that 
they would find it difficult to meet this 
new competition.15 Further increases in 
rail express rates and reductions in air 
freight rates may force this company 
to aggressively sell air express service 
and ultimately abandon much of its 
rail express operations. Once again this 
is traffic that will, in all probability, be 
moved in the large baggage compart- 
ments of the passenger aircraft. In- 
tense competition for the cargo space 
in passenger airplanes is already a 
matter of some concern to the airlines. 


Possible Breakthrough 


There are indications that the air 
cargo business has been through most 
of the heavy weather formations which 
have held it close to the ground. There 
may soon be a breakthrough that will 
spell clear sailing and dramatic in- 
creases in volume of air freight move- 
ment. However, the past picture of air 
cargo development has not been al- 
together discouraging. When an index 
system of measurement is used, rates 
of growth in air cargo ton-miles for the 
past 10 years for all certificated air car- 
riers have been greater than the rate of 
growth of air passenger-mile. Table 6 
shows the latest figures using this 
method. Substantial optimism is being 
expressed by the all-cargo carriers in 
their reequipment program. Their big- 
gest problem seems to be in obtaining 


14 Civil Air Policy, a report by the Air 
Coordinating Committee by direction of 
the President, Washington, D. C., May 
1954, p. 22. 

% Deferred Air Freight Case, Docket 
No. 1705 et al, Civil Aeronautics Board 
(Supplemental Opinion and Order on Re- 


ation Adopted June 14, 1956). 
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Table 6 
INDICATORS OF GROWTH IN 
OPERATIONS OF ALL CER- 

TIFICATED CARRIERS* 


1946-1955 
(1946—Index 100) 
Total Total Revenue Cup 
Revenue Passenger Miles Ton-Miles 
Ton-Miles Scheduled in Scheduled 
All Shipments Services Service 
1946 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1947 120.3 112.4 181.7 
1948 128.1 111.7 275.6 
1949 146.3 125.2 354.4 
1950 177.3 145.3 505.1 
1951 221.1 187.3 549.4 
1952 255.4 221.7 614.9 
1953 287.2 257.5 636.0 
1954 325 3 292.4 657.8 
1955 390 4 345.4 808.7 
1956 NA NA 1,091.2» 


* Civil Aeronautics Board Annual Report. 1956 
0 


b Computed from data published in Ariation Week, 
February 21, 1957. 


equipment and getting it into the busi- 
ness with greatest earnings after it has 
been procured. Present high rates of 
demand are causing the return to com- 
mercial operations of airplanes which 
have been in military service, leased to 
foreign lines, or hidden away. The 
total number of airplanes in operation 
in 1956 increased over 1955, and, sur- 
prisingly enough, many of the gains 
were scored in older equipment. Table 
7 shows total pieces of equipment op- 
erated for various years by certificated 
and supplemental air carriers. 

Interestingly enough, the table shows 
that the number of DC-4s increased 
from 179 to 188, L-049s from 46 to 53, 
and C-46s from 92 to 144 between 1955 
and 1956. Comparative analysis of of- 
ficial airline guides for 1955 and 1956 
reveals a considerably greater number 
of all-cargo schedules being offered by 
the domestic scheduled airlines for 
these two years. 

The downgrading of older passenger 
equipment to cargo services is certainly 
a manifestation of the status cargo has 
in the airline business. Again this 
could be turned into positive thinking. 
Throughout the history of transporta- 
tion one of the problems of the equip- 
ment manufacturer has been getting 
obsolete conveyances out of existence. 
Automobile and truck manufacturers 
have offered various inducements, in- 
cluding the purchase and scrapping of 
uneconomic vehicles. Automobile pro- 
ducers have appealed to the style-con- 
scious American public and the public 
itself has done an excellent job of dis- 
posing of thousands of vehicles each 
year by simply getting out on the high- 
way and using them up. For some time 
the world’s used airplane market has 
been good. Some of the operators have 
sold older equipment to foreign air- 
lines. This, however, does not solve the 
problem for the U. S. manufacturer, 
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since foreign lines are also potential 
customers for new equipment. Maybe 
the answer is for the producer simply 
to do what has been done by the truck, 
automobile and bus producers: buy 
them up and scrap them. This would 
seem like a very drastic step and in all 
probability a costly one, but perhaps it 
could be justified in the manufacture 
and sale of additional new equipment. 

At the present time, airplanes which 
are uneconomical are used. The ton- 
mile direct operating cost of some of 
this equipment exceeds the fully dis- 
tributed ton-mile costs of the more 
modern airplanes. Should minimum- 
rate thinking continue to be tied to the 
concept that the operator will get every 
ounce of transportation utility out of 
fully depreciated aircraft, there will be 
little progress. 

This is partly the fault of the aircraft 
manufacturers. They have expressed 
little confidence in the future of air 
cargo development. They continue to 
“place a box on the back of the pas- 
senger car.” There is yet to be devel- 
oped a properly designed commercial 
cargo-carrying airplane. The freight 
aircraft that are now being used have 
been developed only to squeeze the last 
ounce of engineering cost out of air- 
planes which were produced for pas- 
senger runs. The DC-6A was the last 
of the DC-6 series. The 1049H is being 
brought out at the tail end of the Con- 
stellation series, and Douglas is ex- 
pected to squeeze a few cargo airplanes 
out of the end of the DC-7 line. 


Loading Problem 


Very little has been done by the air- 
craft manufacturers to engineer better 
and faster loading and unloading of 
cargo airplanes. The airplane is one of 
the few vehicles of transportation that 
has not been able to separate its carry- 
ing unit from its motive power unit so 
that the expensive machinery of the 
motive unit can be utilized to a maxi- 
mum degree. This is important since 
the operators cannot make money when 
their airplanes are sitting on the 
ground. Ways must be devised to keep 
them moving. Facilitating the loading 
and unloading of cargo is a major prob- 
lem. It can and will be done by some 
manufacturer. That manufacturer will 
force the operators to buy his product, 
because they will have an advantage 
over their competitors. 

Two of the foremost problems the 
airlines have tried to overcome have 
been the fear complex and the fare com- 
plex. Because of the extensive pub- 
licity given airline accidents, the major- 
ity of people in the United States still 
will not travel in a commercial airplane. 
The inherent fear that this is not a safe 


way to travel has been and is difficult 
to overcome. The same complex is a 
deterrent to air freight development. 
Some shippers feel that it is better to 
use a slower and presumably safer 
method of transportation, and be sure 
of timely arrival, than to risk air ship- 
ment with its inherent advantage of 
speed. Airlines have been reluctant to 
use their marvelous safety record as an 
advertising theme insofar as passenger 
transportation is concerned. There 
would, on the other hand, be no stigmas 
attached to using safety and reliability 
as major advantages of air freight 
movement. 

In order to attract customers to the 
airlines, a setting of luxury has been 
developed for the passenger. Many 
people, strangely enough, have an ad- 
verse reaction to this. They feel that 
all of this extra service and comfort 
must be expensive. The speed of air 
freight movement compared to other 
modes creates the same illusion. The 
trafic manager is trained to use air 
transportation for freight movement 
only in cases of emergency. This think- 
ing can and must be overcome. The 
small shipper, without a trained traffic 


Table 7 


AIRCRAFT OPERATED BY 
CERTIFICATED AND SUP- 
PLEMENTAL CARRIERS BY 
= Y 
1953-1956" 
1953 «1954 («11955 =—s«41956 


4 Engine 
Boeing 
B-377 44 44 36 35 
Douglas 
C-7A — _— 24 
DC-7 34 64 72 
DC-6B 78 100 123 125 
DC-6A 4 12 17 27 
DC-6 123 119 117 117 
DC-4 242 212 179 188 
Lockheed 
L-1049G ~- -- 4 32 
L-1049C — 16 26 16 
L-1049 24 23 35 26 
L- 749 59 62 62 58 
L- 649 5 3 3 3 
L- 049 50 46 46 53 
Vickers 
747 — — 28 
Total 4 engine 621 671 712 804 
2 Engine 
Convair 
CV-440 : 6 
CV-340 74 113 122 123 
CV-240 105 104 99 98 
PBY 5 2 1 
Curtis 
C-46 152 120 92 144 
D-2 - _ 1 
Douglas 
DC-3 420 385 376 356 
Grumman 
G-44 2 2 1 1 
G-21A 12 12 14 16 
SA-16A — — 3 3 
Lockheed 
L-18 12 11 10 10 
Martin 
M-404 100 100 100 97 
M-202 25 25 19 27 


Total—2 engine 916" 878 839 884 


® Annual Report, Civil Aeronautics Board 1956 


P. 36. 

» In addition to the total aircraft indicated by type 
there was one Boeing 247D, One Budd RBI, 
5 Cesena 50s and one Lockheed L-12A in opera- 
tion in 1953. 
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Domestic Trunk Airlines: 


Table 8 


TON-MILE REVENUE FOR AIR FREIGHT, AIR EXPRESS, AND 
FREIGHT AND EXPRESS COMBINED FOR DOMESTIC TRUNK, 
LOCAL SERVICE, AND TERRITORIAL AIRLINES* 


1946 1947 1948 


Freight (¢/TM) 28.3 23.7 19. 19.4 19.2 20.9 21.7 22.2 0.8 2.7 

Express (¢/TM). .. 38.8 36.9 33. 32.7 34.3 36.5 39.2 395 37.1 39.0 

Freight and Express (¢/TM) 34.8 29.6 23. 2.4 22.9 25.3 26.2 6.4 0 263 
Local Service Airlines: 

Freight (¢/TM). .. NA 27.4 28.6 31.6 30.4 33.5 6.2 42.8 40.8 

Express (¢/TM).... NA 36.4 37.8 35.6 36.9 39.3 46.6 48.4 47.3 47.3 

Freight and Express (¢/TM) 54.1 33.3 32.5 33.3 33.5 364 40.8 43.3 45.0 44.1 
Territorial Airlines: 

Freight (¢/TM). . 57.8 504 51.9 53.7 544 45.9 448 460 446 45.7 

Express (¢/TM) . 100.0 93.1 100.0 104.0 105.0 119.0 1140 NA NA NA 

Freight and Express (¢/TM) 67.2 57.0 46.9 624 63.7 53.6 47.7 46.0 446 45.7 


1949 «1950 «1951 )=s «1952 11953 1954 = 1955 


manager, places a great deal of reliance 
on average figures to develop his at- 
titudes. He notes, for example, that 
average rail rates are 1.4¢ per ton-mile, 
motor truck rates average more than 6¢ 
per ton-mile, and air freight rates are 
more than 20¢ per ton-mile. Average 
freight rates for motor and rail trans- 
portation were shown in Table 1. The 
average revenue per ton-mile received 
by trunk, local service and territorial 
airlines for freight and express service 
is set forth in Table 8. 

Many factors must be considered in 
arriving at total transportation charges. 
In the first place, there is very little 
comparison between air ton-mile rates 
and surface ton-mile rates between any 
pairs of cities. The ton-mile revenue or 
rate is the amount of money collected 
by the carrier for moving one ton of 


CHART 1 


freight one mile. There are vast differ- 
ences in mileages. Table 9 shows the 
short line rail mileage and the shortest 
air mileage between selected pairs of 


cities in the United States. The air 
mileages vary from 17.8% to 31.7% 
less than rail distances. 

To show the equalizing effect of 
these shorter distances on motor car- 
rier rates, an analysis was made of more 
than 4,000 motor carrier shipments that 
moved into the State of Washington 
from various points all over the United 
States. All of these moved at minimum 
charges inasmuch as they were small 
shipments weighing, for the most part, 
less than 200 pounds each. Minimum 
shipments make up as much as 50% 
of the total shipments of motor common 
carriers of general freight, but account 
for but 5% of the weight and 10% of 


Estimated Overall Percentage Increase 


in Freight Rates Authorized Since June 30, 1946 
Including Ex Parte No. 196 
Important Categories of Commodities 


Source: Transport Economics 


Table 9 
COMPARISON BETWEEN 
SHORTEST RAIL AND AIR 
MILEAGES BETWEEN 
SELECTED CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mileage” % 
Differen- Differen- 
Between Rail® Air tial tial 
New York 
~Miami 1,389 1,100 289 26.3 
~Dallas 1,740 1,381 359 26.0 
-Los Angeles 3,132 2,460 672 27.3 
-San Francisco 3,172 2,580 592 22.9 
-Seattle 2,896 2,458 438 17.8 
Chicago 
-Miami 1,452 1,181 271 22 
| —Dallas 


1,005 795 210 26. 
-Los Angeles 2,224 2 

~San Francisco 2,264 
Seattle 2,091 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 


1,260 957 303 31.7 


® As ‘taken from short line mileage guides and the 
Official Railway Guide. 
> Source: Book of Oficial CAB Airline Route Maps 
and Airport-to-Airport M ileages. 


these carriers’ revenue.’® Table 10 
shows the origin weight and revenue 
derived by motor carriers from these 
shipments. The ton-mile revenue is 
higher than the average for truck move- 
ments because these are commodities 
which demand superior service and 
must pay high average rates per 100 
pounds. The ton-mile rates for the truck 
companies are based on road mileage. 
In the table the same shipments and 
revenues are then’ re-computed on the 
(Continued on Page 30) 


1% Brewer, Stanley H. A Survey of 
Minimum Shipments, Washington Motor 
Transport Association Industry Informa- 
tion Series, January, 1957. 


CHART 2 


Index of Average Freight Rates 
For Commodity Groups and 
Selected Commodity Classes 
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No matter how you say it, 
the shortest, fastest way to 
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Use this cargo expert. Mario 
Rollo, supervisor of North- 
west’s air cargo department 
at Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port, is an expert on ship- 
ping problems. He knows 
the answers on routings, 
rates, import-export regula- 
tions. Call him—or any 
Northwest cargo expert — 
whenever you ship, what- 
ever you ship, anywhere in 
the world. 
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Different languages—same message. No. wherever you’re shipping — Hawaii, 
matter how you say it, Northwest Orient Canada, Alaska, Japan, Korea, Oki- 
Airlines Great Circle route is the short- nawa, Formosa, the Philippines or Hong 
est, fastest way to all the Orient. So Kong—ship Northwest Orient Airlines. 


the Orient is NonTHWeEsT 


ONE PHONE CALL + ONE AIRWAYBILL - ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
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There once was a bright shipping clerk 
Who complained of the dull paper work, 
“If we ship this by air 
We won't have to prepare 
These mountains of forms that so irk!’ 


BOAC air freight not only speeds your cargo 
—it speeds your clerical work too—less forms 
to fill out and simpler documentation. No 
cargo problem is too tough for BOAC to 


BOAC 


handle! Call your Cargo Agent or nearest 


BOAC office. 


General Sales Agents for Qantas 
Australia’s Overseas Airline 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Dallas, Miami, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 


AIRTRADERS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Following a stint as operations officer 
for the Third Ferry Group at Romulus 
Air Force Base, Michigan, he moved 
overseas to St. Mawgan, joint RAF- 
AAF base in England. A month after 
the war’s end, Gurley joined the Allied 
Control Commission for Hungary, 
eventually becoming its acting military 
attache. This was the body composed 
of Americans, British, and Russians, 
under Marshal K. Y. Voroshilov. The 
close-quarters experience with the Rus- 
sians gave him some new insight into 
dealing with the Soviet. 

Gurley returned home in December, 
1946, to become public relations officer 
for the Army Airways Communications 
Service in Washington, D. C., under 
General Harold McClennan. A year 
later he headed home to take a six- 
month postgraduate course in political 
science at the University of Oregon, 
then went on to Detroit to become as- 
sociated with Radio Station WWJ, 
working on newscasts and researching 
and writing a series on the new Com- 
munist threat. A lecture tour brought 
him to various cities of the United 
States. This activity terminated in late 
1948 when Gurley went into the Foreign 
Service. Between 1950 and 1954 he 


represented Seaboard in Athens. A 
leave of absence returned him to the 
Foreign Service for special assignment. 
He resumed his association with the air- 
line just two years ago, this time in his 
present post. Gurley is a colonel in the 
Air Force Reserve. 

Is Seaboard using any special tech- 
niques in selling the economics of ship- 
ping by air to Europe’s shippers? 

“It is our business to work with 
shippers and people with distribution 
problems. Many of them do not under- 
stand the value of air freight service. 
We do our utmost to help them to 
evaluate their own situations by weigh- 
ing the plus side against the minus. 
Our aim is to create new traffic and 
greater volume through cooperation 
with forwarders and shippers. We as- 
sist them in tailoring air distribution to 
their particular needs. We're flying a 
freighter schedule. If there’s one thing 
the shipper understands and appreci- 
ates, it is reliability of service. In 
September, for example, Seaboard re- 
worked its schedule in order to give 
shippers a more convenient service. We 
aim to develop schedules to incorporate 
the best pickup time for shippers every- 
where. 

“Each country represents an entirely 
different method of selling. Let’s face 
it: every nation in Europe has its own 
point of view. One of our problems is 
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adjusting to the varying demands of 
forwarders and shippers in different 
countries. 

“There is one basic fact, however. 
The shipper wants speed. We do our 
utmost to give him the benefit of that 
speed. We've the fast planes to do it.” 

Luxembourg serves as a clearing 
house for all space allocations. It is 
the control center for the movements 
of all westbound aircraft and crews and 
clears flights through Eastern Europe 
and beyond. 

An outstanding radio communica- 
tions apparatus, one of the most power- 
ful on the Continent, has been estab- 
lished by the Luxembourg Government. 
Seaboard personnel man the station for 
both the government and the airline. 
Out of some 1,200 radio contacts per 
month, 1,100 are for Seaboard. 

There are seven personnel at Sea- 
board headquarters in Luxembourg, 
plus half a dozen teletype and tele- 
radio communicators who keep the ser- 
vice running "round the clock. 


At Frankfurt 


In Frankfurt I met Ogden G. Gor- 
man, European sales manager, who 
likewise makes his headquarters in 
Luxembourg. A clean-cut 35, Gorman 
came to Seaboard via the steamship 
route—a basic transportation experi- 
ence which he has been able to trans- 
late successfully into air freight sales. 

“Freight is freight,” he said at the 
height of an animated discussion which 
lasted long past midnight. “Sea, air— 
the freight principles are the same.” 

A native of Baltimore who was edu- 
cated in the schools of that city and 
Delaware, Gorman enlisted in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in 1941, winning 
his wings in 1942. For four years he 
flew for the RCAF, during this time 
racking up 35 Halifax bomber missions. 
Transferred to the USAF in 1945, he 
was honorably discharged in December 
of that year with the rank of captain. 
Following a short bout with the real 
estate business in Baltimore, he went 
to work for U. S. Lines. He gained 
experience in various departments, and 
made the crossing to Paris in 1949 as 
the new assistant to the district freight 
manager. In two years hé was himself 
freight manager. But on October 1, 
1956, he made the leap from ocean 
freight to air freight. 

“I'd been thinking about air freight 
for a long while,” he stated simply. “It 
seemed to me there was a bigger future 
in it.” 

Gorman echoed Gurley’s insistence 
on “sticking to schedules,” adding that 
it is “one of the main points we want 
to get across to shippers.” 

Service, he maintained, was a big 
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word, an important word. His company 
knew, for example, that American ex- 
porters are anxious to learn of the safe 
arrival of their goods abroad. Notice 
of delivery is flashed back to New York, 
and thence to consignor by phone. 

For a while we exchanged notes on 
the current scuttlebutt on American 
and European forwarders. There had 
been differences of opinion between the 
forwarders and the airlines over [ATA’s 
elimination of the controversial mixed- 
consignment rule at the beginning of 
1957. How did Seaboard’s European 
sales department figure in this scheme 
of things? Gorman promptly replied: 

“Seaboard also has and will continue 
to deal wholeheartedly with the for- 
warders. What’s good for them is good 
for us—and vice versa. We all will 
profit only through the growth of the 
air cargo business.” 

He is pleased with the freight air- 
line’s steady development, indicating 
that westbound transatlantic volume 
was up about one-third over the year 
before. Strong effort is being made 
to develop “Fifth Freedom” traffic— 
flights within Europe. 

It is company policy to employ native 
talent as national managers. European 
stations are spotted at Shannon, Lon- 
don, Prestwick, Paris, Milan, Athens, 
Zurich, Geneva, Frankfurt, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Nuremburg, Diisseldorf, Co- 
logne, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Brus- 
sels. Recently it applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to expand its ser- 
vices to Berlin, Warsaw. Moscow and 
to points in the Middle and Far East. 


General Sales Agents 


Seaboard’s European general sales 
agents are: Air France, in France; 
BOAC, in the United Kingdom; Air 
Servizi Internationali, in Italy; and 
Ruys & Company, in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. In Germany, Seaboard 
acts as general sales agent for Hunting- 
Clan Air Transport, of England, op- 
erators of the Africargo service. (In 
the United States, Seaboard has a simi- 
lar agreement with Railway Express 
Agency to act as its general agent.) 

August Stelzenmiiller — Stelz, as he 
commonly is referred to—is a popular 
man in the Seaboard organization. He 
is known to be a dynamic, enthusiastic 
exponent of civilization’s newest and 
most revolutionary means of transport. 
As manager of the German Division, 
he is headquartered at 2 Am Haupt- 
bahnhof in Frankfurt. But I motored 
to an inn in the Black Forest, near 
Baden-Baden, to meet him. 

Stelz, who before the war studied for 
the legal profession at the University 
of Jena, came to Seaboard in 1948 as 
manager for Germany. In a sense, it 


MARITIME CENTRAL AIRWAYS, 
CANADA’S LARGEST INDEPENDENT AIR 
FREIGHT OPERATOR. 


portant savings to Shipp 
and Air Charterers. 


Fully equipped Aircraft available 
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Stelzenmiiller (right); 
Doelter (lower left); 


Marschas 


was a natural transition. After the war 
he had been a partner in the import 
business. As one of Seaboard’s earliest 
customers he was able to make a first- 
hand appraisal of the future of the air 
freight industry and of the American 
carrier in particular. Which explains 
his sudden switch to the airline. A 
good-looking man in his latter 30s, he is 
characterized by his careful thought to 
each question put to him, and his mea- 
sured, incisive response. Looking back 
on the days when the new upstart air- 
line went out beating the bush for 


AIRWAYS 
EAS TERMINAL 
MONTREAL, P. @. 


westbound freight, he said with a slow 
smile: 

“When we started out in the begin- 
ning as an all-cargo airline, we were 
laughed at. Many said we were crazy. 
Yes, sometimes we thought ourselves 
crazy. But we have gone far in these 
10 years. And we have yet far to go.” 

In those pioneer days he was vir- 
tually a lone wolf prowling for ton- 
nage, doubling in brass in every de- 
partment. Today there are 65 on Sea- 
board’s German payroll, including 16 
maintenance men. 

It has been said in the industry that 
before Seaboard won its long fought- 
for certification in June, 1955 and 
joined the International Air Transport 
Association, organization of the world’s 
scheduled airlines, it had enjoyed a 
competitive advantage over the other 
North Atlantic carriers. Was this true? 
I asked Stelz. Did he, in his own 
opinion, find IATA membership a hin- 
drance? 

“The long-run advantages of belong- 
ing to IATA outweigh the others,” he 
said. “As IATA gives more attention 
to cargo, the entire industry will go a 
long way. Seaboard started this trans- 
atlantic all-cargo business, and I think 
we have something to offer to the mar- 
ket and to the industry. 

“It is true that there still is a large 
area for more attention to the develop- 
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Courier Cargo 


on time to the Orient! 


The only good schedule is one you keep! That’s why more and more 
air shippers specify JAL “Courier Cargo” to Japan, Okinawa, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok and points beyond. They know JAL tops them all for 


fast, dependable on-time arrivals. 


Now “weather-eye” radar assures smooth sailing for your cargo. 
And there’s no “off loading” for mail or military cargo. Complete 
intransit information, advance notification to your consignees. Next 


time, be sure—ship JAL. 


: f see your cargo agent about 
“Za JAPAN AIR LINES 


Offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, D.C., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Honolulu, Okinawa, Hong Kong, Bangkok and throughout Japan 


ment of cargo on the North Atlantic. 
The industry is giving more thought to 
this every day.” 

As Stelz considers it, proper pack- 
ing, containerization, and palletization 
are among the ranking problems facing 
the industry today. 

Right-hand man to Stelz is Hans 
Doelter, who, at 29, is sales manager 
for Germany. Associated with the Ger- 
man branch of the large freight for- 
warding firm, Swiss Shipping Company, 
for a period of five years—half of this 
time as manager of the Frankfurt of- 
fice—he moved to the airline on May 1, 
1955. 

There is no better training ground 
for an air cargo man than the forward- 
ing business, Doelter believes. Why? 
Simple: a carrier’s cargo man conver- 
sant with the forwarder’s particular 
problems is in a position to offer him 
superior service. 

The freight forwarding industry in 
Germany is powerful. German shippers 
normally prefer to deal with forwarders 
because they are answerable to them 
for less than perfect service. In return, 
shippers give the forwarders freihand 
sendung—a free hand with all ship- 
ments. 

Doelter said that out of some 190 
cargo sales agencies in the country, ap- 
proximately 150 are active. About 120 
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of these firms have full-fledged air 
freight departments. In other cases, 
the air end of the business is super- 
vised by the export department. But 
only a few firms hire full-time air cargo 
salesmen. This is so because of the 
general feeling that the investment 
would be prohibitive. Unlike in Amer- 
ica, where telephone sales are as effec- 
tive as they are commonplace, German 
custom requires a personal call on each 
customer and prospect. 

Despite the progressive attitudes of 
German businessmen, there remains a 
vast void so far as their knowledge of 
shipping by air is concerned. Their 
standard reaction to air cargo, even be- 
fore proper analysis and comparison 
with other means of transport have 
begun, is not unlike that of businessmen 
in many other countries on both sides 
of the Atlantic: “The rate is too high.” 
This plaint, built on sand, forms the 
bull’s-eye target for air cargo sales 
everywhere. 

Doelter is planning to attack this 
situation through a series of air freight 
lectures, this with the blessings of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Although nominally sales manager 
for Germany, Doelter’s personal area of 
coverage is Northern Germany (roughly 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, and 
all the sources of freight in between). 


Southern Germany (taking in Stuttgart, 
Munich, Nuremburg) is handled by 
Rolf Marschas. As matters stand at the 
present time, each is responsible for 
sales and traffic in his area. However, 
as Doelter has moved more and more to 
sales exclusively, Marschas is placing 
greater emphasis on traffic. 

Together with Doelter and Willi 
Purm, Seaboard’s station manager at 
Frankfurt Airport, I had the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the airline’s facilities 
there. The airport office handles all ac- 
counting for the Frankfurt area; the 
city office, because it is the administra- 
tive center for the country, handles the 
accounting for all of Germany. 

Frankfurt is the turn-around point 
for six transatlantic flights; the rest of 
the flights terminate at Zurich. Ham- 
burg also serves as a terminal for 
feeder flights. 

About half of the airline’s total staff 
in Germany works at the airport. Purm, 
a Czech by birth, supervises an ex- 
tremely neat operation, paying minute 
attention to those so-called minor de- 
tails which mean much to the knowing 
shipper. 

Seaboard is the only carrier at Frank- 
furt to have its own customs bonded 
warehouse. This is rented from the air- 
port authority. 

Valuables are stored in the FAG 
strongroom. (FAG is a company in 
which the Federal Government, the 
State of Hessen, and the City of Frank- 
furt cooperate.) Available, too, is a 
special room for the storage of mer- 
chandise awaiting customs clearance. 
These goods are prepared on blue-and- 
yellow Kassbohrer-Anhanger wagons 
for swift movement. 

FAG performs all loading and un- 
loading operations. Handling charges 
are based on the type of aircraft and 
25% of its maximum capacity. Over 
and above this base rate the charges 
are graduated at the rate of 1 mark 
(24¢) per 100 kilos. The base rate for 
a Super Constellation or a DC-7 is said 
to be approximately 180 marks. 


Visit to Stuttgart 


I spent several hours in Stuttgart 
with Rolf Marschas who turned out to 
be a rather rotund gentleman with an 
impish sense of humor and a rollicking 
laugh to match. Marschas, surprisingly 
enough, is a former physician. He 
served his internship before the war, 
and during the war was a German army 
surgeon. The needs of a family post- 
poned his intention to return to his 
studies to prepare for certain final 
medical examinations. He took a job 
as Seaboard’s Frankfurt sales repre- 
sentative with the intention of financing 
his way back to the university. But a 
powerful siren called air freight came 
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on the scene. By his own admission he 
fell in love with it and is completely 
content to be where he is. 

The territory in which Marschas 
works is extremely air-minded. This, 
he pointed out, is because products 
manufactured there are perfect naturals 
for air transport—photographic equip- 
ment, automotive parts, textiles, preci- 
sion instruments, and the like. 

“These commodities cry for air 
freight.” Marschas said. 

From the standpoint of volume, the 
leading commodities out of Stuttgart 
are costume jewelry, machinery, tex- 
tiles, watches. surgical instruments, 
livestock and camera equipment. 

Marschas cited the case of the most 
recent abnormal rise in the price of 
Brazilian coffee which prompted the 
Lipton Tea Company in the United 
States to go into heavy promotions for 
the purpose of diverting a portion of 
the coffee drinkers to its competitor 
beverage. In order to meet the re- 
quired new level of production, 40 tea- 
bag manufacturing machines were air- 
lifted across the ocean. 

“Of course, the air transportation 
rate was higher. But consider how many 
hundreds of thousands of teabags were 
manufactured during the time it would 
have taken an ocean freighter to cross 
the Atlantic. So which way was 
cheaper? This is the story to tell 
shippers.” 

I was glad for the opportunity to 
visit the vast Daimler-Benz plant in 
Stuttgart, one of five spotted through- 
out Western Germany. From here the 
manufacturer’s world-famous Mercedes- 
Benz cars and parts are shipped to 
every part of the world, except behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Erwin Burger. Daimler-Benz hand- 
lungsbevollmachtigter—traffic manager, 
that is—described himself an old-timer 
in air freight. We faced each other 
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“ 


Wherever cargo goes... whatever 
it is... aboard Swissair it gets pref- 
erential treatment. » » Our sea- 
soned veterans understand the ex- 
acting problems of international air 


REST ASSURED... when you ship air freight via Swissair 


SPECIFY WITH 


freight forwarding to key European 
cities, the Near, Middle and Far 
East and to South America .. . 
CONSULT YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 


CARE INSIST 


across a conference table, with Doelter 
and Marschas looking on and adding 
footnotes to the bilingual conversation. 
I asked Burger, a solid man built like 
a rock, what qualified him to old-timer 
status. He grinned broadly and said: 
“Thirty years ago we were shipping 
Mercedes parts by Lufthansa to all the 
countries of Europe. I handled my 
first air shipment in 1927. At that time 
the European airlines were giving the 


Air freight section in the vast traffic department of Daimler-Benz, Stuttgart, manufac- 
turers of the famed Mercedes Benz automobile. Erwin Burger, traffic chief, shown in inset. 


direct shippers a rebate at the end of 
each year. This was based on the 
amount of freight given to them during 
the past 12 months; the rebate was on 
a sort of sliding scale. Let me say this: 
in 30 years of shipping by air to every 
part of the globe, I have never lost a 
single package. Damage? Almost 
nothing to speak of. 

“T believe in air cargo. It is in- 
evitable that it will be developed to a 
high degree. But I would like to men- 
tion a point here. During high-density 
passenger periods, many of the pas- 
senger airlines seem to forget they carry 
freight also. Experience has taught me 
to be a little fearful of freight being 
dropped for excess baggage. It is why 
I have learned to rely on Seaboard and 
all-cargo. 

“T predict that in 10 years air freight 
will carry insurance guaranteeing the 
date of delivery. The railroads in 
Europe are doing this today. If the 
date is not met, the railroad pays a 
penalty. It is as it should be.” 

On the subject of rates Burger has 
certain definite ideas. 

“It follows that air freight traffic will 
increase terrifically as rates come 
down,” he said. “There should be dif- 
ferent specific commodity rates to dif- 
ferent areas. We need more of them. 
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and shipper h 


7 Bigger THAN EVER . . 
* BET TER tay ever 
* MORE VALUABLE than ever... 


IR SHIPPERS’ MANUAL 


The original publication designed as a working tool for the traffic mon 


ee 


Includes such exclusive information as: 
© Airline Cargo Directory 

®@ IATA Air Cargo Agents 

@ CAB Air Freight Forwarders 

© Supplemental Air Carrier: 

®@ IATA Traffic Glossary 

@ Commercial Helicopter Operators 


@ World Radio and Cable Rates from U. S. 


ing air bi ‘ 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—$1.00 per copy 


WHEN ORDERING USE THE HANDY PREPAID 
POSTAL CARD BOUND 


® Domestic and International Air Mail and 
Air Parcel Post Rates 


Traffic Abbreviations 

Weights and Measures 

Differences in Time 

Airline Distances 

U. S. Equivalents of Foreign Currencies 
. . and other valuable information 


INTO THIS ISSUE 


If I could get the right specific com- 


modity rate for our products, I guar- 
antee that the Daimler-Benz air freight 
volume will double or triple immedi- 
ately. We have, as you know, a great 
deal of bulk freight. But only 0.2% 
of our total shipping weight goes by 
air at the present time.” 

From 25% to 30% of the air traffic 
of the company is destined to points 
across the North Atlantic, 20% to 
Africa, 10% to Europe, 5% to South 
America, and the balance to other 
destinations. Most of these air ship- 
ments are composed of automotive parts 
and accessories and printed material 
(catalogs, brochures, displays, hand- 
books, etc.). 

Burger’s domain is one of the most 
modern in Germany—certainly one of 
the most modern I personally have in- 
spected in Europe. One hundred and 
fifty persons are employed in the traffic 
department. There are special bays for 
air, rail, sea, pickup, and domestic de- 
livery. A rail spur leads right into the 
trafic department, allowing sheltered, 
on-the-spot loading and unloading dur- 
ing inclement weather. 

An average of 600 orders are filled 
here every day. A long automatic con- 
veyor belt carries shipments of all sizes 
to a scale where they are weighed and 
the information for each copied on a 


delivery note. The notes are sent by 
pneumatic tube to the traffic office. The 
tube returns completed shipping labels 
with all the required information type- 
written thereon. 

Many of the auto parts are mailed 
completely unpacked, with their docu- 
ments taped to them. Special cartons 
have been developed, many of them de- 
signed by Burger who in the past has 
dreamed up many different forms of 
packing. When wood is used in pack- 
ing for air shipment, his department 
relies on special light woods. 

Was ist billiger? (Which is cheap- 
er?), reads a warning chart on the wall 
of the traffic department. The chart 
details rates for various methods of 
shipping. But even the rate-conscious 
traffic manager of Daimler-Benz knows 
well that the economics of shipping by 
air do not stop dead at mere rate com- 
parisons—not with the Mercedes-Benz 
up to the hilt in competition in the 
world market. Rates are just a start- 
ing point. 

Before departure for Zurich, I man- 
aged, with the assistance of Hans Doel- 
ter, to set up appointments with the 
executives of two major freight for- 
warding firms: A. W. Brandt, a direc- 
tor of Deugro; and Horst Arendt, man- 
ager at Frankfurt Airport for Kiihne 
& Nagel. 
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Deugro is Germany’s largest freight 
forwarding organization. Air freight 
accounts for 10% of the company’s 
total revenue. Forty percent of this 
volume is across the North Atlantic. 
This is true in Frankfurt as it is true 
for the organization as a whole. Brandt, 
who at one time in his long career with 
Deugro interrupted it to spend three 
years as German district cargo sales 
manager for American Overseas Air- 
lines, has attracted a number of former 
airline men to his air cargo staff. Head- 
ing up the company’s growing air cargo 
staff is M. Goéllner, formerly associated 
with Lufthansa. 

Brandt, who served as the first man- 
ager of the Frankfurter Luftfrachtkon- 
tor—this is a cooperative organization 
of local freight forwarding firms, now 
numbering 17, which consolidates their 
air shipments—is active in air cargo 
matters in the German Freight For- 
warders Association. The association, 
he pointed out, holds a tight rein on the 
ethics of the profession. Any member 
firm found guilty of violating the code 
will suffer a fine of 5,000 marks (a 
little under $1,200). 

“Small shipments give us a lot of 
headaches,” Brandt stated. “Forward- 
ers put the same work on a five-kilo 
shipment as on a big one. We lose 
money if we cannot consolidate. We 
consolidators take such headaches away 
from the airlines. That’s why we feel 
badly about what happened to the 
mixed consignment rule.” 

Brandt reported that Deugro’s air 
business continues to increase month 
by month. The greater part of this in- 
crease, he observed, did not represent 
new accounts, but came from old ship- 
pers who were placing greater reliance 
on air. 

“It is sometimes a struggle, but little 
by little we are introducing new cus- 
tomers to air,” he said. “Lower rates 
will bring many more new shippers, of 
course. Customers have asked us for a 
rate of 50¢ per kilo—in the machinery 
and electronics fields mostly. With a 
rate like that we could give the air- 
lines plenty of business. Perhaps de- 
ferred rates would be a good thing. I 
think Deugro could find plenty of new 
shippers. While we need lower rates, 
we need more space also—especially 
to the Near and Middle East.” 

On the matter of lower rates, Horst 
Arendt put it this way: 

“Every cheaper rate will increase 
volume. There is a need for an express- 
type service and ordinary freight ser- 
vice. IATA should recognize that hang- 
ing on to higher rates only will en- 
courage a return to the old situation 
when the nonscheduled airlines under- 
cut IATA-airline rates. 

“Let me give you an example of what 
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{ATA’s tariff policy has done. It has 
forced shippers into sea-air transport. 
This has had the effect of transferring 
some all-air shippers to the combination 
service. If IATA does not revise its 
policy, this type of traffic will rise. At 
the present time sea-air forms 7% 
of the business of my branch. For all 
of Kiihne & Nagel it is 10%.” 


Borrow a Leaf 


Arendt, who has spent many years in 
the forwarding business—he was for- 
merly associated with Schenker & Com- 
pany and Papendick & Company—is of 
the opinion that it is against the interest 
of the airlines to have established 
sharply detailed commodity rates. He 
would like to see the air carriers bor- 
row a leaf from the rail and sea car- 
riers, wherein the rate is based on the 
weight and value of the shipment. 

“Here is another situation which 
must be corrected,” Arendt said. He 
pulled out a voluminous file jampacked 
with documents and correspondence, 
and ruffled through the many papers in 
order to dramatize their bulk. “The 
airlines encourage the forwarders to 
develop new air cargo business. I have 
on many occasions visited a new firm. 
A new commodity is shown to me, and 
I am unable to quote a rate on it im- 
mediately. I am told: ‘Get a rate for 
me and we will talk business.’ So I 
apply for a rate on this particular com- 
modity. Weeks, even months, go by 
before IATA acts on it. Meanwhile the 
prospect has lost interest, and the pos- 
sibility of converting someone to air 
has vanished.” 

Headquarters of Kiihne & Nagel are 
located in Hamburg. Out of a total 
personnel of 2,500, about 100 devote 
all their time to air. In Frankfurt, 10% 
of the staff work in the air cargo de- 
partment, producing in 1956 20% more 
volume than the year before. Arendt 
asserted that some of the company’s 
old customers have reduced their air 
volume, “but we have attracted new 
customers and have more than made 
up for it.” 


The general manager of the forward- 
ing company’s Air Freight Division is 
Erhard Thiel, the “father” of the luft- 


frachtkontor scheme. 


In the order named, these are Kiihne 


& Nagel’s leading air exports: textiles; 
photographic equipment and optical in- 
struments; pharmaceuticals and chemi- 
cals. Most of the firm’s charter freight 
developed in Hamburg and Dusseldorf 
is handled by its offices in those cities. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines’ Swiss 
fortunes are managed by Charles 
Hauert, 49, ex-lawyer, ex-forwarder, ex- 
fencing champion. It was to Geneva 
(and then on to Milan) that Seaboard’s 
very first flight headed on its inaugural 
takeoff on May 10, 1947. The DC-4, 
Geneva Airtrader, hauled seven tons of 
cargo, less than half the payload and 
about 100 miles per hour slower than 
the Super Connies the airline operates 
today. 

A Basle University law degree which 
did not offer too much in the depression 
years, caused Hauert to turn to industry 
where he applied his legal knowledge 
to the cattle feed business as assistant 
of the president of the company. In 
1942 he moved to the giant Swiss 
freight forwarding firm, Hans im Ober- 
steg, starting at Basle headquarters. 
moving up the ladder to the post of 
Geneva manager. In view of his com- 
pany’s appointment as general sales 
agency for Seaboard, Hauert was thrust 
into first-hand dealings with the Ameri- 
can air carrier from the very outset. 
He made the transition to Seaboard in 
1950 with ease. 


Thinking of another former lawyer 
and a former physician on the Seaboard 
payroll, I wondered aloud whether 
Hauert’s idle law degree gave him 
moments of despondency. He laughed. 

“If I were not convinced air freight 
is the future, I would be elsewhere. I’m 
happy where I| am.” 


Hauert has been Swiss fencing cham- 
pion three times and military champion 
once. In 1936 he was one of the Hauert 
brothers representing Switzerland on 
her Olympic team. His brother, like- 
wise a three-time Swiss champion, won 
the military championship an equal 
number of times. Oddly enough there 
were two sets of brothers on the Swiss 
fencing team. The four also represented 
their country in the World Champion- 
ships of 1937. Another note of human 
interest is that both parents of the 
Hauerts were fencers, too. 

The Swiss forwarders generate a sub- 
stantial volume of Seaboard’s business 
out of that country. Hauert explained 
that sales made directly to originating 
shippers are accompanied by sugges- 
tions to route their exports through 
forwarding agencies of their own 
choice. The airline has appointed 85 
cargo sales agents in Switzerland. 


Conservatism of Swiss 


Hauert corroborated what I had been 
told on a previous visit to this country: 
the Swiss traditionally are an extremely 
conservative people. It is a ceaseless 
task for the air cargo man laboring at 
weaning the shipper away from surface 
transport—‘“not that we are failing to 
do this, but it is a hard grind.” He is 
utterly convinced that the future of the 
airline in Switzerland is to cooperate 
closely with the strong forwarding in- 
dustry there. 

Swiss headquarters of Seaboard are 
located in the heart of Zurich, the 
country’s No. 1 market. Another office, 
at Kloten Airport, is managed by Al- 
bert F. Huber, Zurich manager, an- 
other former employee of Hans im 
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@ New—the first regularly scheduled all-cargo flights to South 
America’s West Coast. Room for bulky shipments. 


@ 15 flights a week—regular twice-daily service—plus week- 
end all-cargo flights give you a wider choice. 


Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American World 
Airways or your Air Cargo Agent. 


y  ARGRA PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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* 
ship to ° 


* VENEZUELA . 


* and Netherlands West Indies * 
* FROM NEW YORK & MIAMI 7 


via Latin America’s largest all-cargo carrier 


-RANSA AIRLINES: 


@ scheduled flights several 
times daily! 

@ largest fleet of C-46’s 
serving Venezuela 


@ largest personnel staff fully 
trained in cargo handling 

@ most complete receiving 
and terminal facilities 


@ all service expedited service! 


Write, call, wire for full information on how 
to save time on your Venezuelan shipments! 


Certificated and Scheduled Air Cargo Carrier 


Obersteg. A third office is at Cointrin 
Airport, Geneva. There are nine Sea- 
board personnel in this scenic country. 

Hauert displays justifiable pride in 
the development of Seaboard’s all- 
cargo service. 

Seaboard’s ideas on air cargo of the 
Norden brothers are basically correct,” 
he said. “The last 10 years have proved 
kg 

Textiles, machinery, and _ general 
cargo comprise most of the export vol- 
ume for the company. Inbound it is 
machinery and general cargo. Hauert 
believes it is possible to attract new 
commodities to air, “particularly valu- 
able ones.” 


Facilities at Kloten 


Seaboard’s facilities are adjacent to 
TWA’s in the outbound freight build- 
ing at Kloten. The forwarder’s sheds 
are a stone’s toss away. When the 
planned new cargo building is erected, 
Seaboard’s facilities will be greatly ex- 
panded. 

Huber explained that transit freight 
is kept in the outbound building, while 
the manifest goes to Customs Control 
for checking. This procedure was set 
up as a timesaver. If transfer is made 
on the tarmac, the airline takes care of 
its own checking of cargo. 

Indirect transit shipments are kept 
apart. This is a type of freight received 
at Kloten by the airline, with sepa- 
rately mailed instructions for forward- 
ing. Airwaybills to cover these ship- 
ments are cut at the airport. 

Free customs clearance may be ob- 
tained six days a week, from 8 a.m. to 
noon, and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Over- 
time, including Sunday clearance, is 


charged at the rate of five francs 
($1.16) per hour per man. 


My rather tight schedule allowed for 
only a short visit to Paris. I met Sea- 
board’s manager for France, Michel de 
Gironde, at Orly Airport. We lost no 
time in battling the clock. Tall, en- 
thusiastic, de Gironde stressed the 
points he made with extravagant Gallic 
gestures. 

“This air freight business,” he said, 
“there is a big future in it. Also, we 
have a big educational job to do on the 
shippers. They know so little about it. 
The forwarders? Ah, yes, they are im- 
portant to us. We receive a large part 
of our volume from them in this 
country. The airlines and the forward- 
ers, we need each other. As our gen- 
eral sales agent, Air France has ap- 
pointed cargo agents for us.” 


Touring the airport freight facility 
with him, I learned that de Gironde, 
prior to his present association — he 
joined Seaboard in October, 1954—was 
with TWA in 1948-1949, leaving to ac- 
cept a job as manager of France for 
Philippine Air Lines, a position he held 
for five years. In 1942, at the age of 19, 
he escaped from his occupied country. 
seeking to join 
the Free French 
forces. He was 
captured in Spain, 
jailed, and after 
his release made 
his way to Casa- 
blanca. There he 
made contact with 
the Free French 
and was sent to 
London. From 
there he was 


de Gironde 
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shipped to Canada where he was 
trained with both the RCAF and RAF. 
But the war ended suddenly, and he 
was left without a single mission to 
his credit. He wound up as an inter- 
preter for the Joint Allied Commission 
for Austria, French Element; then 
shifted to the managership of the 
French Element’s travel bureau in 
Vienna, his personal springboard to 
the airline business. 

There are five persons on the Sea- 
board staff in the French capital. The 
biggest exports include textiles, ma- 
chinery, household and personal effects, 
and live animals. The horse traffic is 
increasingly important. One forwarding 
agent in France handled close to 100 
horses last year, 80% of which went by 
air. Dog traffic is climbing to new 
highs. Machinery overshadows all other 
imports brought into Orly by Seaboard 
—as much as 80% of the total volume. 


How It Began 


A few days after my return to New 
York, I spent a pleasant luncheon hour 
with Wallace P. Neth, vice president- 
traffic. Knowing him to be one of the 
original founders of Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines, I asked him how it all 
happened. 

Neth, a native Californian educated 
at Sacramento College, had been in 
the Production Control Department of 
North American Aviation. He was a 
licensed private pilot. Came the war 
and he joined the Ferry Command as a 
civilian pilot, later being commissioned 
into the Air Force. Assigned to the 
Air Transport Command, he met Arthur 
Norden in India. It was from young 
Norden that he heard first mention of 
an envisioned freight airline which, 
after the war, would haul goods back 
and forth across the Atlantic. Norden 
had discussed this with his brother, 
Raymond, also a flyer, and they were 
both convinced the idea had merit—at 
least enough to warrant serious investi- 
gation. The more Neth thought about 


’ it, the more enthusiastic he became. 


After the war, both Arthur Norden 
and Neth were transferred to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where discussions were 
continued. An economic study was 
launched. (This analysis, completed 
about a year before Seaboard started 
flying, was so accurate that the antici- 
pated cost of a transatlantic DC-4 cargo 
operation was separated from the actual 
cost by only 2¢ per revenue-mile.) The 
results of the study offered substantial 
hope for success. Five men pooled their 
funds: the Nordens, Neth, Carl Brell, 
and Henry Renninger. The original 
capitalization was $150,000, including 
funds from outside investors. 
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Seaboard & Western Airlines was or- 
ganized in October, 1946 in Washing- 
ton, D. C.—seven months before its 
sole DC-4 took off on its maiden flight. 
The carrier’s first office was on Fifth 
Avenue, near 42nd Street. Today its 
executive headquarters are located in 
the heart of New York’s transportation 
center, at 80 Broad Street. 

It was, as Raymond A. Norden, presi- 
dent, wrote at some later date: 

“It would seem that man makes his 
most progressive strides—at least in the 
fields of transportation and some sci- 
ences—under the drive of war’s neces- 
sities. The 1914-18 conflict produced a 
forced growth of automotive transporta- 
tion; the famous French 45s went into 
action in 1914 with horses, but came 
out in 1918 motorized. The result of 
that war was the trucking industry of 
the Twenties.” 

The traffic department, which is 
Neth’s charge, “follows through to the 
point where the goods are in the plane 
and tied down.” In contrast to practice 
overseas where the forwarding agent 
performs pickup and delivery service, 
this operation is handled by the sched- 
uled airlines’ ground-service organiza- 
tion, Air Cargo, Inc. 


Overseas Tours 


Two or three times a year Neth 
makes a tour of the overseas stations, 
inspecting traffic procedures and load- 
ing methods, and exchanging notes with 
his counterparts at the various airlines. 
He is deeply concerned with palletiza- 
tion, containerization, and unitizing sys- 
tems, all of which are undergoing a 
series of experiments at this time. 

In spite of his concentration on all 
matters related to traffic, he not in- 
frequently finds himself in the unex- 
pected role of salesman. One meets 
shippers virtually everywhere. 

“So I sell Seaboard service—and sell 
it hard.” 

Was he satisfied with the performance 
of the Super Constellations? 

“For the time being, yes. When there 
is a better airplane available, we'll be 
interested in it.” 

His biggest thrill came when he 
learned the news of Seaboard’s certifi- 
cation. He hadn’t known it until he ar- 
rived home. His wife told him. What 
happened? 

“We had a party.” 

In subsequent conversation with Ala- 
stair Thomson, vice president-commer- 
cial services, he revealed that the bulk 
of Seaboard’s eastbound business origi- 
nates in the New York metropolitan 
area. There are definite plans to ex- 
pand its offices and sales operations, 
“especially cost-analysis selling,” to the 
interior of the United States. He re- 
iterated what air cargo executives have 


AIR CARGO 


MAIL e 


EXPRESS e 


INSURANCE 


FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability 
Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


NEW YORK 16 
99 PARK AVENUE 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PARKER @ CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 


Kingsley 5-1200 


told me in many parts of the world: 

“Air cargo still is not sold properly. 
We have a long way to go with shippers. 
Abroad the general attitude of those 
who must purchase dollars is that they 
are extremely hard to come by. It is a 
difficult battle getting them to realize 
they can make those precious dollars 
through the hidden economies which 
are so much a part of air cargo.” 

Thomson is a transportation man 
from way back. A Scotsman from Ayr, 
he was educated at Strathallan School, 
Forgandenny, near Perth. In 1924 he 
turned up in Rangoon with the Ir- 
rawaddy Flotilla Company, deserting it 
10 years later for the air transportation 
business. Now with Imperial Airways, 
he was responsible for the opening of 
its Rangoon station. In 1939 Imperial 
was succeeded by BOAC, and Thomson 
moved over to the new airline with 
which he remained until 1955. He 
served BOAC as traffic controller in 
London, and at the time of his resigna- 
tion as commercial manager - North 
America. Thomson came to Seaboard 
immediately afterward. 

Seaboard’s two-way scheduled flights 
carry an increasing range of goods— 
from dainty gloves, phonograph rec- 
ords, costume jewelry, and timepieces, 
to giant electronic computers, massive 
ships’ parts, automobiles, and elephants. 
On the basis of weight, the three lead- 
ing commodities moving eastbound are 
machinery and construction materials; 
electronic equipment and appliances; 
and aircraft and aircraft parts. West- 
bound, the top commodities include 
animals; textiles; and optical and pho- 
tographic goods. 


This is not “glamor freight” for 
promotional purposes; this is dull, rou- 
tine traffic—international trade. 

And there have been numerous char- 
ter flights, some of these spanning half 
a world. Seaboard is easily the most 
important transatlantic air carrier of 
monkeys for research purposes. 


North Atlantic Manager 


Henry L. Heguy, one of the earliest 
pioneers in the airline, who was its 
first European manager, holds the title 
of North Atlantic manager. Based at 
New York International Airport, his 
job encompasses traffic and some areas 
of operations. 

World War II snatched him out of 
the produce business in which he op- 
erated as an accountant, turning him 
into a trained navigator in the ATC. 
His squadron commander was a gentle- 
man by the name of Carl D. Brell, 
whom fate decreed would be a Sea- 
board founder and its vice president- 
operations. When after the war Heguy 
abandoned accountancy for a dispatch- 
er’s job with Air France, Brell sought 
him out and brought him into the one- 
plane airline two months before the in- 
augural takeoff. Heguy set up the navi- 
gation department, and for the first nine 
months of operations flew as navigator. 
His knowledge of French—he is of 
French descent—made him a natural 
for the job of Geneva station manager. 
The European managership came after- 
ward. 

“Our most pressing problem today is 
cutting down ground time,” he told me. 
“We're constantly on the lookout for 
new time-saving and labor-saving de- 
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The Only All-Cargo Airline From and To the Deep South 
Daily Service—Lowest Rates 


NEW YORK * ATLANTA * NEW ORLEANS 


With Reserved Space Connections, Through Airbills and Rates To 
EUROPE * MEXICO * CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
Single Pieces Handled up to 11,000 «Lbs. 

Ask Us About Our Charter Service 
Anywhere! Anytime! 


* AAXICO AIRLINES * 


N. Y. Int'l Airport 
OLympia 6-5965 


CALL 


Atlanta Munic. Airport 
POplar 6-8356 


A CERTIFICATED SCHEDULED ALL-CARGO AIRLINE 


(New Orleans) 
Moisant Airport 
KEnner 71-1466 
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vices. It was the transition from an ir- 
regular air carrier to a scheduled one 
that made us acutely conscious of all 
the valuable time that can be lost on the 
ground before a plane takes off. Our 
aim is to achieve a 90-minute loading 
with a full payload of 30,000 pounds.” 

More so than most airlines, Seaboard 
has had considerable experience in 
loading and stowing heavy, outsize ob- 
jects. But this continues to be one of 
the main problems, especially side-door 
loading. Loading time usually is dou- 
bled and even tripled when such freight 
shows up. This illustrates merely one 
of the headaches, ‘but Heguy feels the 
solution eventually will come, either 
with the right plane or with advanced 
handling techniques—probably both. 

In 1955, Seaboard established its own 
modern maintenance base at New York 
International Airport. Heading all ac- 
tivities there is one of the airline indus- 
try’s highest regarded experts, Edmund 
O. Schroeder, vice president - mainte- 
nance. 

Other vice presidents are Warren 
H. Renninger (engineering), John H. 
Rosenwald (administration), Harold 
Montee, and John H. Mahoney. 

When Seaboard wound up the year 
1956, it suddenly found itself the ninth 


largest scheduled carrier of air freight 
in the world—even though it had com- 
menced scheduled operations in April 
of that year. (Reliable statistics for 
the year 1957 will not be available 
until the middle of 1958.) Its ranking 
is further distinguished by the freight 
airline’s single route in contrast to the 
multiple routes operated by the others. 

Early last year, predicting that North 
Atlantic air traffic would reach 50 mil- 
lion pounds, Raymond Norden stated: 

“Top management of international in- 
dustry and commerce is leaning to the 
use of air freight as a sound economic 
transportation medium to reduce over- 
all distribution costs. This increasing 
trend will see more merchandise shift 
from surface ships to air. It will also 
make possible the movement of mer- 
chandise which would not have other- 
wise moved because of time limita- 
Se es 

These are not mere reassuring enun- 
ciations produced by eager-beaver pub- 
licity men in the name of the president. 
The very structure of Seaboard & 
Western Airlines is built on this un- 
shakable belief. Its whole future is 
wrapped up im it. 

Has it made inroads? Well, figures 
don’t lie. 7 


VISION IN AIR CARGO 


(Continued from Page 19) 


basis of the lower air mileage and an 
adjusted ton-mile revenue figure is in- 
dicated. 

Railroads have petitioned for a 22% 
increase im rates. In past proceedings 
of this nature the increase has almost 
invariably been granted. The truck 
lines pattern their rates after the rail 
carriers and have followed the pattern 
set by the rails in taking percentage in- 
creases. .. . In Table 10, an increase of 
20% has been added to both the motor 
carrier and the adjusted air ton-mile 
rates. Surprisingly enough, the ad- 
justed motor carrier ton-mile charges 


are approaching air cargo ton-mile 
charges. 

Rates of surface carriers have been 
constantly increasing over the past 10 
years. Charts 1 and 2 show the extent 
to which surface freight rates have 
been increased percentagewise on some 
segments of traffic during the past dec- 
ade. Table 11 reduces average surface 
and air rates to an index basis, to show 
that air freight rates have increased to 
a lesser extent than have rail and motor 
carrier charges. Consequently, the price 
of these forms of transportation is com- 
ing together despite the shortage of 
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aircraft and the policy of tieing mini- 
mum air freight rates to operational 
costs of uneconomic aircraft. 

The stunting of the growth of air 
freight by the airlines has not been ad- 
vertised. Usually the situation has been 
quietly handled by simply retarding 
the selling of air cargo service. Perhaps 
the aircraft manufacturers should again 
take a cue from other transportation 
equipment producers and devote sub- 
stantial budgets to advertising the ser- 
vice that is and can be provided by 
their airline customers. The shipping 
public has little awareness of the pos- 
sible benefits to be derived from utiliz- 
ing air cargo services. 


The MASS Experiment 


Much attention has been given by a 
few to the many benefits of the rapid 
and reliable transportation services that 
can be performed by the airlines in 
moving property. The military has a 
large scale experiment underway in 
Europe called operation MASS. MASS 
significantly stands for Modern Army 
Supply System. The object of this new 
system is to provide maximum service 
with a minimum of stock. This stockage 
principle will reduce the number of re- 
pair parts now held in European depots 
for support of the Seventh Army from 
400,000 line items to 51,640 line items. 
By maintaining minimum stocks in the 
immediate area of use and the majority 
of the parts in the United States, and 
by flying minimum inventory replace- 
ment to the depots, inventories are cut 
substantially. Ultimate reduction in 
total purchases will result from utiliza- 
tion of needed equipment only and 
elimination of waste due to technologi- 
cal obsolescence. Ultimately the Army’s 
experiment is to be expanded to almost 
all items of usage by the military.17 

This same thinking is being studied 
and applied by manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and even retailers of materials 
moving through the many channels of 
civilian distribution. In a recent study 
published by the Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University,18 landed- 
cost thinking was advocated. 

Large manufacturers have become 
specialized to the extent that the ware- 
housing, purchasing, traffic and other 
functions are handled by different spe- 
cialists, each conscientiously trying to 
do a most efficient job for the company. 
Oftentimes they lose perspective and 
fail to realize that the only cost the 
manufacturer is really interested in is 
the unit cost of the material at the time 


‘7 Personal interview with Lt. Col. Wil- 
bur M. Johnson, General Staff, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

4% Lewis, Howard T. and Culliton, James 
W., The Role of Air Freight in Physical 
Distribution. See Air Transportation, 
December, 1956. 
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it enters the assembly line. To pur- 
chase in large quantities but at a low 
unit cost, to transport in carloads at low 
rates per 100 pounds or to warehouse 
at the lowest possible cost per square 
foot may very well defeat the major 
objective. Perhaps purchasing many of 
the items in small quantities and mov- 
ing them by air freight would result in 
lower landed-costs. By bypassing the 
warehousing function and eliminating 
the necessity for having large sums of 
capital tied up in inventory at consider- 
able interest cost. total outlays for each 
unit as it goes into the assembly line 
might be reduced. This thinking is 
being given more and more considera- 
tion by the many customers of products 
that must be moved substantial dis- 
tances from point of production. 

The Government has found it more 
economical and efficient within the past 
few years to move personnel on a rou- 
tine basis by air than rail. Although 
transportation cost is sometimes higher, 
loss of time and productivity of a man 
spending several days on a train is 
avoided by the faster transportation. 
This same thinking is being applied to 
air cargo movements. The Air Coordi- 
nating Committee in a recent report!® 
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pand their use of civil cargo airlift as 
it becomes available, for routine, non- 
emergency use.” 

Ton-mile movements of freight in the 
United States can be related to indus- 
trial production. Nearly all of the fore- 
casters are predicting continued growth 
in the economy of the United States. 
Using 1947 as a base year, Table 12 
utilizes the index number technique to 
show how ton-mile movements by air, 
rail and motor carrier have been re- 


for this. First. there has been a sub- 
stantial loss of coal tonnage with con- 
versions to petroleum and natural gas 
as an energy base. Rapid expansion of 
pipe lines, along with considerable 
growth in inland waterways and inter- 
coastal petroleum movements, is largely 
responsible. Secondly, substantial ex- 
pansion and development of motor car- 
rier facilities has resulted in diversion 
of large tonnages from rail to this form 
of transportation, as can be seen from 


suggested that “Federal Agencies 
should, within the framework of sound 
principles of supply management, ex- 


the index of ton-mile movements by 
motor carrier. The index of air cargo 
movements previously set forth, using 
1946 as a base year, has been recom- 
puted to establish the year 1947 as a 
base for comparative purposes in this 
table. 

This and other very positive factors 
lead to a conclusion of extreme op- 
timism insofar as the future of air cargo 


lated to industrial production. The 
table discloses that the ton-mile index 
for railroads has fallen off for the 


” Civil Air Policy, May, 1954. period. There are two major reasons 


Table 10 


COMPARISON BETWEEN MOTOR CARRIER ACTUAL AND AIR 
CARRIER POTENTIAL REVENUE FOR SAMPLED SHIPMENTS* 


Adj. is concerned. The only thing that re- 
No. of Ton-Mile TM T/M rs i . 
n Desti- Ship- Weight® Revenue Truck’ Ton-Mile Revenue® Air! Adj. Revenue mains Is drawing the demand curve. 
Origin nation ments (Ibs) $ Distance Revenue — +20% Distance Rev. 20% This demand curve logically should 
Calif. (Fresno) Seattle 1823 174,529 7,583.68 980 886 10.63 730 11.87 1421 be highly elastic. The rate of slope be- 
Colo. (Denver) “ 10 1,093 74.50 1,400 9.73 11.67 ~—-:1,019 13.33 15.99 te Reel gia taciie: Aa a { 
Conn. (Hartford) “ 26 «=-2,208 «311.48 3,070 9.18 11.01 2,510 11.19 13.42 Cm Se Oe very ey & tas 
Ill. (Chicago) 5 238 22,059 2,618.00 2,120 11.19 13.42 1,734 13.65 16.38 12¢ to 13¢ per air ton-mile; below 
Mass. (Boston) “ 68 7,229 814.64 3,163 7.12 8.54 2,693 8.37 10.04 those rates the amount of traffic that 
Minn. (Minneapolis . 58 5,227 524.32 1,700 11.80 14.16 1,399 14.27 17.12 . : 
: . , , can be attracted to ai ovem 

Miss. (St. Louis) “ 230 24,059 2,359.80 2,140 9.16 10.99 1,985 9.89 11.86 aa a d to air m ome 

New Jersey (Newark : 78 «45,619 934.44 2,950 11.27 13.52 2,445 13.52 16.22 nothing short of fantastic. 


New York (Syracuse “ 292 26,042 3,498.16 2,810 9:56 11.47 2,335 11.47 13.76 Many facets of the air cargo business 


Ohio (Cleveland) . 142 13,220 1,654.30 2,460 10.17 12.20 2,041 12.20 14.64 have been explored in this paper. The 
Penna. (Pittsburgh ; 112 10,308 1,304.80 2,500 9.77 11.72 2,137 11.82 14.84 meetin aces ck A aan 
Tenn. (Nashville) . 42 3,123 466.20 2,500 11.94 14.32 2,131 13.96 16.75 study has not been at all exhaustive. 
Utah (Salt Lake City « 26 2,192 134.94 910 13.52 16.22 691 17.71 21.25 The positive factors, insofar as the fu- 
Washington, D. C. - 52 «5,892 617.45 2,880 7.28 8.73 2,334 898 10.77 


ture is concerned, appear more than to 
a These were actual shipments sampled in a survey of some 2,000,000 motor carrier 


i freight bills done at the University of Washington during the past two years. For 
this analysis all minimum shipments from the originating states specified were rerun Table 11 
through an electronic computer. On the original cards there was no rate indicated. 
For this table the minimum charge for 100 pounds was used. Many of the shipments INDEX OF AVERAGE 
weighed in excess of this figure and, as a result, the actual charge is understated in r 
other instances. Thus, a special minimum would apply that would result in an over- RAIL TRUCK AND AIR CARGO 
statement of the revenue. Careful analysis revealed that overstatement balanced RATES 
understatement within a 10% margin of error. ms 
» Shipments originated from many cities in each state. For purposes of computing ? ir 
ton-mile revenue a centrally located point was selected so as neither to overstate nor a Rail _Truck “Freight Express 
understate mileages. The city in parenthesis was used to determine mileage. 1947 100.0 100.0 109.0 i 100.0 
© Weight in pounds was converted to short tons of 2,000 pounds in computing ton- 1948 116.3 106.2 827 90 
mile revenue. . 5 
4 Distances were taken from an oil company road map and were, for the most part, 1940 124.4 108.1 81.9 88.6 
rounded to multiples of 10. 1950 123.5 103.3 81.0 93.0 
* Motor carriers and railroads have applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 1951 124.2 106.7 88.2 98.9 
sion for 22% increase in rates under Ex Parte 206. They will in all likelihood be 1952 132.9 106.6 91.6 106.2 
granted at least 20%. 1953 :137.4 118.4 93.7 107.0 
* Airline distances as reported in Book of Official CAB Airline Route Maps and 1954 132.1 125.8 87.8 100.5 
Airport to Airport Mileages. 1955 197 3 134.7 95.8 105.7 
i 
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DIRECT and SPEEDY 


Only Direct Cargo Service 
from Miami, Florida to 
NICARAGUA 

---at LOW rates! 


No change of planes means 
quicker delivery... less 
handling. Your shipments 
can be forwarded 

collect or < 

prepaid. 


7 LANICA 
AIRLINES 


International Airport 
Miami, Florida 


Phone: TU 8-671! 
Cable: LANICA 


Home Office: 
Managua 
Nicaragua 


balance the negative factors. The one 
major factor yet to be mentioned is 
future equipment and this is where the 
aeronautical scientists must again dis- 
play vision. 

Again to quote Admiral Reeves: 
“Any time you can make an airplane 
more effective, there is a use for it.” 


The now outmoded C-46s and DC-4s 
have had a long and useful life. They 
must soon be put to pasture or 
scrapped. This paper has suggested 
that the aircraft manufacturers should 
encourage this. Once these older air- 
craft are out of the picture, the DC-6 
will be the least efficient airplane, but 
by this time it will be fully depreciated. 
With direct operating costs for the 
DC-6A well below present high-cost 
craft on a ton-mile basis, air freight 
rates should start downward. A lower- 
ing of these rates in the face of rising 
surface transportation costs will have 
tremendous psychological effect on ship- 
pers. This should occur within the next 
three years. At that time the air freight 
market will begin to soar very rapidly. 
Probably this development will be out 
of all proportion to air cargo trends of 
the past. The manufacturer who has 
the most modern and efficient air cargo 
mover to offer to the airlines at that 
time will surely capitalize on a sub- 
stantial market. 

To quote Harold Mansfield once 
again: “Vision is seeing the opportu- 
nity, not the limitation. Once the op- 
portunity is seen, the limitation begins 
to disappear.” 


Conclusions 


1. Aircraft now being delivered to 
the air cargo operators offer the pros- 
pect of handsome profits at present 
rates. However, there will be continual 
downward adjustments in air freight 
rates. Within the next five years these 
newer, more efficient airplanes will be 
almost fully depreciated and more new 
and even more economical craft, from 
the standpoint of ton-mile carrying 
costs, will be made available. At this 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Division of Research and Statistics. 
> Source: Transport Economics—selected issues. 
* Source: CAB Annual Report, 1956. 


Table 12 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN U. S. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 
AND TON-MILES OF FREIGHT MOVED BY RAIL, TRUCK AND AIR 
CARGO ON AN INDEX BASIS 


1947-1955 


"Source: The Industrial Production Index is compiled by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
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time air freight rates can be further 
reduced. 

2. Assuming that the general price 
level continues upward, surface carrier 
rates will continue to advance with 
them. These increases will rapidly nar- 
row the present gap between air and 
surface transportation costs. Within 
five years, air and surface mileage dif- 
ferences considered, air freight rates 
on small shipments will be comparable 
to surface charges. 

3. There is a tremendous potential 
for penetration by air carriers in ship- 
ments now moving by rail freight for- 
warder, rail less-than-carload, motor 
common carrier and ships. This 
potential will be upwards of 20 billion 
ton-miles per year by 1965. 

4. The airlines may resist too rapid 
a pace in air cargo development. This 
will be manifested in reluctance to buy 
new airplanes until the equipment they 
have is either worn out or least fully 
depreciated. 


Manufacturers’Responsibility 


5. The aircraft manufacturers can do 
a great deal to rouse the air carriers 
into greater preoccupation with air 
cargo. 

(a) The manufacturers themselves 
can use air cargo transportation to the 
fullest possible extent as a routine 
matter by adopting landed-cost think- 
ing. 

(b) The aircraft companies can en- 
courage the retirement of older airline 
equipment by offering trade-ins and by 
cooperative efforts in working out finan- 
cing problems of the airline. Perhaps 
this calls for setting up financing in- 
stitutions similar to General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation. 

(c) Aireraft companies can build 
cargo airplanes on speculation for sale 
or lease to operating or equipment 
leasing companies. 

6. All new forms of transportation 
have gone through cycles of optimism 
and pessimism. The early developers 
of the railroad predicted that this form 
of transportation would change the 
economic face of the nation. They were 
inclined to be overly optimistic at first 
and, consequently, the pessimists had 
their day. The motor car went through 
the same cycle. I will admit that I have 
been quite pessimistic in the past about 
the development of air cargo. I tell 
myself that I was able to foresee many 
of the problems that have now been 
ironed out. I am now firmly convinced 
that there can be tremendous develop- 
ments in this field in the not too dis- 
tant future, provided the airlines have 
available to them enough of the right 
kind of airplanes. eee 
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Slick Asks Tem- 
porary Relief: Slick 
Airways, hit by finan- 
cial losses, has asked 
the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for permission 
to halt service tem- 
porarily to six cities. 
The points are: Ok- 
lahoma City, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, and Dallas. Suspension 
would be until September 8, 1958, or sooner 
if possible. Such temporary suspension, the 
all-cargo airline said, would reduce its net 
operating loss by 47.4%. Slick already has 
received approval for suspension of service 
to Louisville and Pittsburgh until such time 
when its ordered DC-6As are delivered. 
These are expected a few months from now. 


Seaboard Seeks Route Extensions: 
The transatlantic all-cargo carrier, Sea- 
board & Western Airlines, has applied for 
extensions of its present routes to Western 
Europe which would take it behind the 
Iron Curtain as well as to various key 
points in Asia. Seaboard is seeking to fly 
beyond Western Germany and Switzerland 
to Berlin, Warsaw, and the terminal point 
Moscow. Also, it would operate to a ter- 
minal point in India via intermediate 
points in Italy, Turkey, Lebanon, Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Pakistan. 


Aaxico Wants Route to Mexico: 
Aaxico Airlines, scheduled all-cargo car- 
rier, has applied for a permanent or tem- 
porary certificate to haul cargo between 
New Orleans and Mexico City via Houston. 


ASA Applies for Cargo Runs to 
South America: ASA International Air- 
lines, St. Petersburgh-based scheduled all- 
cargo carrier, has asked the CAB for per- 
mission to operate over routes connecting 
Tampa-St. Petersburgh/Miami with Belem 
and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Iquitos, Peru; 
and Caracas, Venezuela. One route to Belem 
would be via intermediate points in Cuba, 
Venezuela, British Guiana, Surinam, and 
French Guiana. Another route to the ter- 
minal point Caracas would be via inter- 
mediate points in Cuba, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Guatemala, El] Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the Canal Zone 
and () beyond the Canal Zone, intermedi- 
ate points in Colombia and the terminal 
point Iquitos, and (b) beyond the Canal 
Zone intermediate points in Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Paraguay and Brazil and the ter- 
minal point Rio de Janeiro, and (c) 
beyond the Canal Zone, intermediate points 
in Colombia and Venezuela and the ter- 
minal point Caracas. 


Riddle Would Cut Back Service: 
Financial setbacks by Riddle Airlines has 
prompted the company to request suspen- 
sion of all-cargo service to Boston, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Jacksonville, and Phila- 
delphia until December 27. 


Mohawk Eyes New Routes: President 
Robert E. Peach of Mohawk Airlines has 
asked the CAB to authorize the local ser- 
vice carrier to extend its routes so that it 
can link various cities in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New England, and Ohio. 


Military Charters Extended: Helped 
along by advice from the Department of 
Defense, the CAB granted one-year exten- 
sions of the exemption authority of 33 
scheduled and supplemental air carriers to 
engage in military charter operations. In 
addition to the 21 member airlines of the 
Independent Airlines Association, those re- 
ceiving the extensions which now terminate 


December 1, 1958, were: Aaxico Airlines, 
Alaska Airlines, Alaska Coastal Airlines, 
Capitol Airways, Cordova Airlines, Flying 
Tiger Line, Northern Consolidated Airlines, 
Overseas National Airways, Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, Slick Airways, Wien 
Alaska Airlines, and World Airways. 


Domestic 


NEA Ups East 
Coast Service: 
Northeast Airlines is 
now serving Miami 
with 20 daily DC-6B 
flights to and from 
Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and 
Washington, D. C. A 
fleet of 10 DC-6Bs is 
operated. 


U. S.-Canada 
More TCA Propjet Flights: Effective 


January 2, Viscount service between New 
York and Montreal was boosted to eight 
round trips daily. A ninth flight will be 
added February 1, Saturday excepted; and 
beginning May 1, round trips per day will 
move up to 10, with nine on Saturday. The 
schedule drops to nine daily again Novem- 
ber 1... There are now two Viscount 
flights each day between New York and 
Ottawa . . . Propjet service on the Chicago- 
Toronto route increases from the present 
five, to six daily beginning March 1. On 
May 1 a seventh daily flight will be intro- 
duced, and a month later an eighth, in 
both cases Saturdays excepted ... April 1 
is the opening date of a second daily 
Viscount flight between Cleveland and To- 
ronto, Saturdays excepted. 


Caribbean-Latin America 


Step Up PAA San Juan Service: 
Beginning January 17, Pan American 
World Airways will operate a total of 111 
flights a week between the Puerto Rican 
capital and New York and Miami, plus 
extra sections as they are needed. 


Avianca Flights at New High: Avi- 
anca now is offering shippers 11 flights 
a week from the United States and Colom- 
bia—nine from New York, and two from 
Miami. Miguel Pombo, regional manager 
for the United :States, reported that Miami 
has been substituted for Jamaica as the 
single stop on the airline’s twice-weekly 
El Inca Super Connie runs from New York 
to Bogota, Quito, and Lima. 


BOAC Nonstop Runs: British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation last month opened 
nonstop service between Montreal and Nas- 
sau. DC-7C’s operate once weekly in each 
direction. Southbound flights from Mon- 
treal depart Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. local 
time. Northbound flights leave at 4 p.m. 
on the same day. 


Air France Tropical Islander: A new 
Caribbean service, dubbed the Tropical 
Islander, links San Juan with St. John’s 
Antigue, Pointe 4 Pitre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Port of Spain, Georgetown, 
Paramaribo, and Cayenne, was inaugurated 
with DC-4 equipment on a two-a-week basis. 


Transatlantic 


TWA Nonstop to Frankfurt: Trans 
World Airlines recently started nonstop 
Jetstream service between New York and 
Frankfurt. Two weekly eastbound flights 


DUSSELDORF 
FRANKFURT 
HAMBURG - PARIS 
DIRECT 


connecting flights to 
ALL EUROPE XZ 


SPECIAL ALL CARGO 
FLIGHTS! 


Call Air Cargo— 
That’s Our Calling! 


See your Forwarder 


LUFTHANSA 


Airlines 
Air Cargo Division, 
132 Front Street 
MU 2-9100 


Representation in 
all Principal Cities 


LUFTHANSA 


depart New York at 7:30 p.m. every Thurs- 
day and Sunday. The Thursday flight con- 
tinues to Rome, Athens, and Cairo; the 
Sunday flight to Zurich, Rome, Athens, and 
Tel Aviv. Westbound flights from Frankfurt 
arrive in New York every Wednesday and 
Sunday. 


BOAC Speed Mark: A BOAC DC-7C 
lopped 14 minutes off the previous Mon- 
treal-London commercial speed record 
—_ it made the eastward run in 8:20 
ours. 


Europe-Middle East 


London-Rome Traffic Rights for 
MEA: Labib Majdalani, United States- 
Canada sales manager for Middle East Air- 
lines, a BOAC associated company, reports 
that the Lebanese airline has received full 
traffic rights between London and Rome 
on its London-Beirut route. 


Transpacific 
Transocean Drops DC-4s: Super Con- 
stellation equipment is replacing the older 
DC-4 aircraft on Transocean Air Lines’ 
supplemental service between the West 
Coast and Okinawa. Intermediate stops 
are at Honolulu, Wake and Guam. Super 
Connies leave Oakland every Thursday at 
10 p.m. Freight for Manila, Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, and other Far Eastern points is 

accepted for transshipment. 


Far East 
JAL to Extend to Singapore: Japan 
Air Lines’ Tokyo-Hong Kong-Bangkok route 
will be extended to Singapore April 1. 
Singapore-bound DC-6Bs will depart Tokyo 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 
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11:59 p.m. Tokyo-bound flights will take 
off from Singapore every Monday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday at 3 a.m. Total elapsed 
time will be 17:30 hours, including stops 
at Hong Kong and Bangkok. 


New Service to Tibet: The Indian Gov- 
ernment has given Kalinga Airlines a six- 
year permit to operate commercial air 
services between Calcutta and Lhasa, Tibet. 


Emery is Opti- 
mistic: Addressing 
the New York Society 
of Security Analysts, 
John C. Emery, pres- 
ident, Emery Air 
Freight Corporation, 
asserted that his com- 
pany’s rate of growth 
since 1947 has been 
greater than that of 
all its competitors. This includes the air- 
lines, REA Air Express Division, and other 
freight forwarding firms. In its first decade 
of operations, Emery annual revenues have 
risen from $357,000 to $11.2 million. The 
head of the company pointed out that since 
1952, freight revenue rose 140% for Emery, 
while the airlines registered a 93% increase 
and Air Express went up 16%. He revealed 
that the air freight forwarding firm has 
initiated a new research project in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
New sales and pricing methods are being 
tested in this section of New England, and 
if the results are worthwhile, Emery said, 
these will be expanded throughout the or- 
ganization. 


Pan Maritime Sets Record in Pan- 
ama: According to Morton Brautman, 
president, Pan Maritime Cargo Service, 
Inc., his company’s first three months of 
operation in Panama points to a success- 
ful future at this gateway. Some 30 tons 
of air freight were expedited under PMCS 
own tariff during this period—“the largest 
tonnage ever carried in the initial phases 
of any of the company’s worldwide opera- 
tions.” 


H. G. Ollendorff, Inc., Moves: H. G. 
Ollendorff, Inc., formerly located at 239-243 


ee ed 
AIR-SEA FORWARDERS, Inc. 


Regeawes ty CAB © FMB No. 662 

Authori 1ATA Air Cargo Agents 

406 S. Main St., Los Anceles 13, California 
Phone: MAdison 6-4361 


PETER A. BERNACKI, INC. 


Authorized Air Cargo Agent 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 


26 Broadway Carge Builidng No. 80 
New York 4, N.Y. N.Y. Internationa! Airport 
Phone: BO 9-6800 Jamaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5435 


FLYING CARGO, INC. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarder 
Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Phone: BArclay 7-1718 
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W. 68th Street, New York, has moved to 
larger quarters at 231-235 E. 55th Street in 
the same city. According to H. G. Ollen- 
dorff, president, “the new location will 
provide more space to ease the handling 
of our air freight forwarding activities.” 
The availability of a larger warehouse 
and an expanded motor truck fleet were 
announced also. 


Forthcoming FIATA Meeting: Fed- 
eration International des Associations de 
Transitaires et Assimiles, international 
freight forwarding organization, has set 
June 25-27 as the dates for the meetings 
of its executive committee and subcommit- 
tees. The sessions will be held in Antwerp. 


FIATA Makes Bid for Recognition: 
Meeting with representatives of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce Commis- 
sion on Air Transport, FIATA’s Subcom- 
mittee on Air Traffic made a strong bid for 
recognition of its organization by all the 
large international air transportation or- 
ganizations as the representative body of 
the international forwarding industry. It 
is understood that FIATA has established 
contact with the Commission Européenne 
de l’Aviation Civile. Paris, with the aim 
of obtaining from the International Civil 
Aviation Organization “the recognition of 
the key position of the forwarding agents 
as advisors and promoters of air freight.” 


International Forwarding Agents 
Day: The Belgian Federation of Forward- 
ing Agents has organized an international 
Forwarding Agents Day which will be 
highlighted on June 28 at the Brussels In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1958. 


United States Airlines 


American: Eu- 
gene J. Murray ap- 
pointed director of 
purchasing and stores, 
succeeding David E. 
Tait . .. Rex Whit- 
ney named auditor- 
cargo revenue ac- 
counting, reporting 
to V. J. Long, assis- 
tant controller in 
charge of the Tulsa office . . . G. Elmo 
Coon moved from Dallas where he was 
director of sales for AA’s Southern Region, 
to San Francisco as district sales manager 

. H. P. Oliver replaced Coon in the 
latter’s vacant post at Dallas, shifting 
from Memphis . . . Frank H. Kirchberg 
moved from Ne~ Orleans to Memphis to 
take over the sales managership there . . . 
At New Orleans, Alex L. Alpers, former 
sales representative at San Francisco, be- 
came sales manager. 

Alaska: Ed Hig- 
gins, former Anchor- 
age district traffic and 
sales manager, ad- 
vanced to director of 
cargo and specialty 
sales. An Air Force 
veteran of World War 
II where he served 
as a major in cargo 
and passenger opera- 
tions, he joined 
Alaska Airlines in 
1950 . . . Chester L. 
Higgins Miller named assis- 

tant vice president in 
Alaska charge of operations. 
He formerly was associated with Eastern 
Air Lines as assistant cargo manager, and 


prior to the latter connection was with 
Willis Air Service as assistant traffic mana- 
ger. 

National: William A. Perry, formerly 
assistant vice president and general mana- 
ger, named in charge of NAL’s Southern 
Region . . . Charles F. Sharp appointed 
assistant vice president-trafic and sales 

Robert E. Wieland, vice president 
and assistant to the president, shifted to 
New York to head up the Northern Re- 
gion. Gilbert W. Paul, assistant vice presi- 
dent-sales in this region, continues as 
sales chief under Wieland . . . Robert S. 
Grant, formerly assistant vice president- 
trafic, appointed vice president-customer 
service. 

New York: Captain Jack E. Gallagher 
elected vice president-operations of the 
helicopter airline. 

Northeast: James W. Austin, former 
vice president-trafic and sales of Capital 
Airlines, elected president. A former bank- 
ing executive, he became a Capital vice 
president and director in 1946. During 
the war he served in the ATC in India 
and China . . . George E. Gardner, for 
10 years NEA’s president, elected chair- 


Gardner Austin 
NEA chairman and president 


man of the board. He continues as chief 
executive officer. A former executive vice 
president of both Northwest and National 
Airlines, the aviation veteran came to NEA 
in late 1947 ... Paul F. Collins, one of 
the company’s founders, named chairman 
of the advisory committee . . . Nelson B. 
Fry, who served as assistant vice president 
-traffic of Capital, elected vice president 
-traffic and sales of NEA. He also has 
been associated with United Air Lines and 


TACA Airways. 


Pan American: John A. Parks, station 
manager at New Orleans, transferred to 
Miami, replacing Darvon D. Montgomery 
as assistant to the superintendent of sta- 
tions, while Montgomery takes over Parks’ 
old post . . . Abram Waldo French ap- 
pointed curator, in charge of PAA’s his- 
torical section. 


Riddle: Orlando gy 
Torres, former Puerto | 
Rican regional vice 
president, named as- 
sistant to John Paul 
Riddle, president. 
Torres is a former 
freight forwarder, ex- 
port sales manager, 
and industrial traffic 
manager . . . Angel 
Ortiz appointed to 
the newly created 
post of general man- 
ager for Puerto Rico. 


He joined Riddle in pa 
1950 as freight sales Riddle 


representative. 


Seaboard & Western: Henry Reid ap- 
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pointed sales representative in Scotland, 
headquartered in Glasgow. 
Transocean: Richard R. Pettit elected 


executive vice president of Transocean 
Corporation, parent company of Trans- 
ocean Air Lines. 

United: Bruce W. Bolton, staff super- 
intendent of cargo and military sales in 
the Southwestern Division, succeeds the 
late B. J. Berry as district sales manager 
in Reno. 


Foreign Airlines 


Lufthansa: Karl H. Koepcke, formerly 
in charge of the development of special 
commercial accounts and of the planning 
and expansion of new sales areas and spe- 
cial promotions, named manager of public 
relations and publicity for North America. 

Argentine: Federico M. Viecens suc- 
ceeds Juan Harry Marples as United States 
manager. With the airline since 1947, his 
most recent assignment was that of Cordoba 
general manager. Marples has been ele- 
vated to the post of system general sales 
manager. 


Fernandez Viecens 


Airborne Argentine 


Air Freight Forwarders 


Airborne Freight Corp.: Bernard 
(Frank) Fernandez promoted to general 
sales manager of the San Francisco-based 
firm, heading up the sales departments of 
Airborne’s four subsidiary companies in 
addition to its own 17 domestic and 23 
international offices. He joined AFC two 
years ago after a five-year career with 
Alaska Airlines. 


Industrial Traffic 


Norton Co.: Hugh A. Allen succeeds 
Frederick D. Wilson, retired, as traffic man- 
ager . . . Frederick A. Anderson named 
traffic rate specialist .. . William H. Sil- 
vester, Jr., appointed traffic supervisor for 
the Grinding Machine Division. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby: Albert J. 
Natick upped to general traffic and ware- 
housing manager. He succeeds E. A. Olson, 
now vice president-traffic of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway. 

Kordite Co.: T. Hamilton Kennedy 
named traffic manager. 

Humko Division, National Dairy 
Products Corp.: L. E. Moore succeeds 
H. B. Cooke as general traffic manager. 

Unit Structures, Inc.: Ralph N. Acerra 
appointed traffic manager. 

ever Brothers Co.: Edwin Robinson 
named district traffic manager at Edge- 
water, New Jersey . . . Don Orr appointed 
traffic service supervisor, and Ed Richter 
appointed traffic routing supervisor, both 
at Hammond, Indiana. 

Dow Chemical Co.: Louis P. Buten- 
schoen given the responsibility of company- 
distributor relations. 

Permanente Cement Co.: Elwyn Jones 
promoted to traffic supervisor of the com- 
pany’s main plant. 


Industrial Purchasing 


Garrett Corp.: Budrick Schindler ap- 
pointed manager of purchasing of the 
AiResearch Manufacturing Division. He 
has been with AiResearch for 17 years. 


Aircraft Manufacturers 


Boeing: Ralph L. Bell and George R. 
Sanborn named to the newly created posts 
of military transport systems manager and 
director of sales and contracts, respectively, 
for the Transport Division. 

Bristol: J. R. Bradford appointed public 
relations officer. A RAF hero, he won the 
Order of the British Empire and the Air 
Efficiency Award. 

Fairchild: Louis W. Davis succeeds 
William G. Key as assistant to the pres- 
ident. Key resigned to accept a post as 
administrative assistant to Vice President 


Richard M. Nixon. 


Materials Handling Equipment 


Baker-Raulang: Richard T. Tiebout 
and Robert J. Laws appointed director of 
sales and assistant director of sales, respec- 
tively . Gene DuGar named district 
manager with headquarters in Cleveland. 

Yale & Towne: George C. Lichty now 
serving as Northwestern District sales man- 
ager for the Yale Materials Handling Divi- 
sion. 


Organizations 


Air Transport Association: Stanley 
Gewirtz, who recently resigned as a vice 
president of National 
Airlines, has rejoined 
the ATA as vice pres- 
ident and assistant to 
the president... 
Paul Reiber appoint- 
ed assistant general 
council. 

Independent Air- 
lines Association: 
Major General John 
P. Doyle, (AF, Ret.), 
former director of 
transportation of the 
Air Force, named ex- 
ecutive director. A 
graduate of West 
Point, he was in the military service for 
30 years. Since retirement he was a prin- 
cipal of Transportation Consultants, Inc., 
a Washington firm. 


Gewirtz 
ATA 


Electric Overhead Crane Institute: 
New officers: Frank R. Blum (general sales 
manager, Harnischfeger Corp.), president; 
Arland R. Walkley (general manager, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.), vice presi- 
dent; William H. Morgan (president, Mor- 
gan Engineering Co.), director; William 
W. Peattie (president, Northern Engineer- 
ing Works), director; John S. Jackson 
(sales manager, Shepard Niles Crane & 
Hoist Corp.), director. 

Material Handling Institute, Inc.: 
New officers: R. L. Fairbank (vice presi- 
dent, Towmotor Corp.), president; Eugene 
Caldwell (president, Baker-Raulang Co.), 
first vice president; C. L. Fell (vice presi- 
dent-marketing, American MonoRail Co.), 
second vice president. New Product Sec- 
tion chairmen: Powerized Hand Lift Truck 
Product Section—L. A. DePolis (Clark 
Equipment Co.) ; Electric Truck Product 
Section—Roy L. Wolter (Automatic Trans- 
portation Co.); Floor Truck & Industrial 
Trailer Product Section—A. M. Barrett 
(Barrett-Cravens Co.) ; Monorail Product 
Section—A. F. Anjesky (Cleveland Tram- 
rail Division). 


Pressure Sensitive Tape Council: 
New officers: C. Gregg Geiger (merchan- 
dise manager, Dutch Brand Division, Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp.), president; Howard 
G. Seaman (manager of tape product sales, 
Behr-Manning Co., and president, Norton 
Pike Co., vice president. R. G. Breeden 
was reelected managing secretary-treasurer. 


Government 


Civil Aeronautics Board: Joseph C. 
Watson appointed associate director (inter- 
national) of the Bureau of Air Operations. 


New Jersey In- 
dustrial Traffic 
League: Eric E. 
Ebert, ICC  practi- 
tioner, a founder 
member of the league 
and its first president, 
was honored at a 
testimonial dinner. 
The following officers 
for the year 1958 
were installed: Benard (trafic manager, 
Henry Heide, Inc.), president; Raymond 
G. Mullady (Rapid Assembling Agency), 
first vice president; Eugene Leach (traffic 
manager, Manhattan Shirt Company), sec- 
retary; John B. Sozzio, (traffic manager, 
The Theobald Industries), treasurer. 
Members of the board of directors for a 
three-year term: Harold T. Donovan (traf- 
fic manager, RCA Tube Division); Ed- 
ward T. McGrath (assistant to the gen- 
eral traffic manager, Johnson & Johnson). 
The retiring president was Gerard Maloney, 


HENSEL, BRUCKMANN & 
LORBACHER, INC. 
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Air Freight Consolidators to Europe 


New York Idlewild Airport: 
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New York International Airport 
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HG. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
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traffic manager of Gering Products, Inc. 
Dinner chairman was Arthur Grazen, presi- 
dent, Bay Terminal, Inc. 

El Paso Traffic Club: W. Jack Far- 
gason, Jr. has received the club’s plaque 
for outstanding contributions to the or- 
ganization during the past year. 

Traffic Club of New York: Horace 
H. Huston, general traffic manager, Ameri- 
can Can Company, has been elected presi- 
dent for the 1958 term. Also elected: 
Eugene J. Dean (assistant vice president, 
Erie Railroad), first vice president; John 
S. Carlson (director of transportation, 
Stauffer Chemical Company), second vice 
president; George H. Burtis (assistant 
trafic manager, Luckenback Steamship 
Company), secretary; Arthur H. Brown 
(traffic manager, St. Regis Paper Co.), 
treasurer. Directors for three-year terms: 
George O. Griffith (director of traffic, 
American Home Products Corp.) ; James 
R. Patterson (general agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Railway); Ernest J. Vohs (district 
freight agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road). Carlson, who resigned as a di- 
rector to run for second vice president, 
has been succeeded in his old post by 
R. C. Waehner (general manager of dis- 
tribution, Lever Brothers Company) who 
will complete the remaining two years 
of the term. 

Export Managers Club of New Or- 
leans: Curt Siegelin, executive director, 
Louisiana Department of Commerce and 
Industry, discussed the growth of that 
state at a luncheon meeting in the Mon- 
teleone Hotel. 

La Crosse Traffic Club: Newly elected 
officers: Reed Horder (Yerly Coal Com- 
pany), president; E. H. Instenes (La 
Crosse Traffic Bureau), vice president. 
Directors: Instenes; R. E. Wiggert (Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company) ; R. E. 
Meissner (Chicago-Dubuque Transportation 
Company); F. E. Daley (Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany). 

Traffic Club of Detroit: Officers for the 
1958 term: James C. Barden (Transamer- 
ican Freight Lines, Inc.), president; H. C. 
Connelly (Chrysler Corporation), first vice 
president; V. G. Anderson (Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railroad), second vice pres- 
ident James H. Hooley (United States 
Lines), treasurer. Members of the board of 
governors: Leonard E. Burdick (Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad); Frank E. 
Johnson (Central of Georgia Railroad) ; 
William E. Kay (Judd Company) ; Elmer 
S. Lucier (Cleveland, Columbus & Cincin- 
nati Highway, Inc.); Henry F. Boomer 
(Great Lakes Steel Corporation) ; Raymond 
B. Finger (General Motors Corporation) ; 
N. J. Braun (Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Company, Inc.). 

Knoxville Traffic & Transportation 
Club: Officers elected to serve this year: 
Robert L. Huber (vice president, Huber & 
Huber Motor Express, Inc.); James K. 
Cox, (traffic representative, Union Carbide 
Nuclear), first vice president; C. R. Mynatt 
(freight traffic agent, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad), second vice president; W. 
G. Bales (sales representative, Knoxville- 
Atlanta Express, Inc.), third vice presi- 
dent; Harold Hotchkiss (assistant to the 
president and sales manager, Plasti-Line, 
Inc.), secretary-treasurer, Directors: J. N. 
Cook (chief transportation officer, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Oak Ridge); John F. 
Humphrey, Jr. (John F. Humphrey Com- 
pany); Frank L. Doherty (general agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway) ; O. L. Rush- 
ing (terminal manager, Hoover Motor Ex- 
press); John T. Eggers (sales represen- 
tative Tennessee-Carolina Transportation 
Company). 


Airlines 


American: No- 

vember freight ton- 

mileage of 6,667,000 

represented a drop of 

1242% from the No- 

vember, 1956 total. 

Express, at 762,000 

ton-miles, fell 19%. 

Flying Tiger: 

November was the 

first full month of 

operation of the cargo carrier’s new all- 

Constellation fleet. Ton-miles rose 24% 

over September, the last month Tiger op- 

erated its mixed fleet (Connies, DC-6As, 
and C-46s). 

Pan American: New Latin American 
Division cargo records were set in October. 
Ton-miles rose from 3,588,000 in the same 
month the year before to 5,915,000—an 
increase of 65%. Poundage rose from 
6,437,000 to 10,328,000—60% higher. The 
Miami terminal alone handled 4,603,000 
pounds, a new high for a single month. 
Other gateways handled the following 
weights during the month: New York, 
2,593,000 (up 80%); Los Angeles, 1,352,- 
000 (up 69%); New Orleans, 511,800 
pounds (up 34%); Brownsville, 221,200 
pounds (up 117%); San Francisco, 34,455 
pounds (up 58%). 

Seaboard & Western: Gross revenues 
for the January-September, 1957 period 
were reported at $17,195,880, as compared 
to $14,013,499 for the first nine months of 
1956. Net after taxes was $486,024, as 
against $422,388; net income per share, 
48¢, as against 42¢. 

United: Freight shipments last Novem- 
ber (4,625,000 ton-miles) slipped 2% from 
the previous November record. Express, at 
827,000 ton-miles, was off 23%. 


Foreign Airlines 


BOAC: A new one-week record was set 
during November 18-24 when the British 
carrier’s combination aircraft hauled 45,346 
pounds of freight from New York to the 
United Kingdom. Among the shipments 
were a single 3,000-pound unit and eight 
of more than a half-ton each. There were 
15 scheduled Stratocruiser and DC-7C 
flights. Average weight of cargo per flight 
was 3,023 pounds. 


Cubana Airlines 
has established a drop 
station for air freight 
weighing under 100 
pounds per package 
destined to points in 
Cuba. The station ad- 
joins Cubana’s office 
at 100 Biscayne Boul- 
evard, Miami. Accord- 
ing to Jose Herrera, 

Southeastern sales manager, the new mid- 
town cargo office is open weekdays from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


An interline 
agreement has been 
entered into by Trans- 
ocean Air Lines and 
Cathay Pacific Air- 
ways. Cathay, which 
operates scheduled 
services in the Far 
East and key points 
in Asia, connects with 
TAL, a supplemental 

air carrier, at Okinawa. This is the Oak- 


land-based airline’s 26th interline pact. 


Pace 36—Air TRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 


United Increases 

Jet Order: On the 

heels of jet transport 

contracts reaching 

$100 million for 11 

Boeing 720 medium- 

range aircraft and 10 

Douglas long-range 

DC-8s, W. A. Patter- 

son, President of 

United Air Lines, an- 

nounced last month that his company’s 

order for Boeings has been increased by 

40, or a total of 51. Both aircraft have 
substantial cargo space. 


F-27s for LAV: An order for half-a- 
dozen F-27 propjets with a short-term op- 
tion for six more, has been placed with 
the manufacturer by LAV. The third 
South American carrier to order this type 
transport, the Venezuelan airline will place 
it into service on domestic routes, replac- 
ing the DC-3 and Martin 202 equipment 
currently used. According to Fairchild, a 
total of 89 F-27s has been sold to date. 

TU114 to New York? Aeroflot, the 
Soviet airline, which last September flew 
United Nations delegates to New York 
in a TU-104 twin-jet airliner, reportedly 
is thinking seriously of letting the United 
States have a glimpse of its newer TU-114 
220 passenger propjet. 

Intermediate Comet 4C Announced: 
The de Havilland Aircraft Company Ltd. 
has announced an intermediate version of 
the Comet jet airliner which will combine 
the features of the long-range Comet 4 and 
the short-to-medium-range Comet 4B. The 
new variant will be capable of operating over 
stages up to 2,475 statute miles at a cruis- 
ing speed exceeding 500 miles per hour. 

Aircraft Multiple Listings: Aircraft 
Marketing Company, of Los Angeles, has 
effected a new approach to sales of cargo 
and passenger transports, employing a 
method of international aircraft multiple 
listings. Sales are made through franchise 
representatives throughout the world, ac- 
cording to R. Gardner. Agents of the com- 
pany receive brokerage for obtaining an 
exclusive listing or for selling an available 
plane. No charge accrues to the owner of 
the aircraft if it remains unsold, Gardner 
indicated. 


National ASME 

Parley on Materi- 

als Handling: For 

the first time since 

1949, the American 

Society of Mechanical 

Engineers will spon- 

sor a national confer- 

ence on materials 

handling. It will be 

held in conjunction 

with the National Materials Handling Ex- 

position at the Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, June 9-12. 


Texas Gets MHI Traveling Clinic: 
The first stop of the 1958 schedule of the 
Material Handling Institute Traveling Clinic 
will be in Houston on February 18. The 
clinic, composed of some 16 MHI mem- 
ber-company management men, will lead 
clinic discussions on various phases of ma- 
terials handling. The session will be jointly 
sponsored by the Houston Chapter of the 
American Material Handling Society and 
the University of Houston. 
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BOOKS 


As the publishers relate it, Robert 
Leckie started Helmet for Pillow (Ran- 
dom House; 312 pages; $3.95) as a 
novel, but the first few pages were de- 
stroyed by a child. Some years later, 
Leckie started it again, this time as a 
personal narrative of the war in the 
South Pacific. The author does a fair 
job of recreating war's terrors and hu- 
mors as a First Marine experienced 
them. He has a talent for tight dia- 
logue which provides some of the high 
spots of his book. It’s not another 
“great book to come out of the war,” 
but neither its horrors nor the author’s 
message is lost on the reader who finds 
himself echoing Leckie’s prayer to “for- 
give us for that awful cloud”... The 
Adventures of Major Alexander Mac- 
Pherson (Comet Press; 312 pages; 
$3.50), by John R. Hodgson, traces the 
rise ot a British soldier, from private to 
major to an exotic governorship. This 
novel is rather run-of-the-mill, despite 
its romantic backgrounds. 


We heartily recommend two lan- 
guage books to you business travelers: 
Getting Along in Spanish, by Mario Pei 
and kloy Vaquero (225 pages; $2.50) 
and Getting Along in German, by Mario 
Pei and Robert Politzer (226 pages; 
$2.50)—both of these published by 
Harper & Prothers. Each includes a 
history of the language, phrases, gram- 
matical outline, and vocabularies i 
For a first-rate picture of Norway, we 
suggest you read Harlan Major's Nor- 
way: Home of the Norsemen (David 
McKay & Co., Inc.; 195 pages; $4.50). 
In it you'll meet the Norwegians on 
their home grounds, how they think, 
how they live, their culture, and their 
picturesque country. Required reading 
before you take that trip there. 


Add to escape literature Kendal Burt 
and James Leasor’s The One That Got 
Away (Random House; 292 pages; 
$3.95). Here’s an exciting chase story 
involving the Luftwaffe’s escape artist, 
Franz von Werra, and his British pur- 
suers. Holds your attention throughout 
... Ruth Nichols tells her own color- 
ful life in Wings for Life (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.; 317 pages; $3.95). This is a 
compelling story; a story of a fight 
against odds, perseverence, courage, 
and victory. The book also is a long 
slice of aviation history, paralleling as 
it does Ruth Nichols’ amazing career. 


A Philadelphia lawyer bought a pri- 
vate plane and learned how to fly it. 
What happened during and after he 
learned form the contents of Frank 
Kingston Smith’s Week-End Pilot 
(Random House; 242 pages; $3.75). 
Written with humor, it is more than a 
personal story; it introduces the lay 
reader to the pleasures and utility of 
light plane flying, with valuable sug- 
gestions by the bagful... The “toys,” 
or “kites” as others were wont to call 
them, which fought for aerial suprem- 
acy in the First World War, absorb the 
prolific journalist-author, Quentin 
Reynolds, in his They Fought for the 
Sky (Rinehart & Co., Inc.; 304 pages; 
$3.95). Reynolds is never second-rate, 
always exciting—and he does not let 
his fans down in this book. He recre- 
ates well-known battles and incidents 
with gusto; polishes off and brings to 
the surface forgotten and half-forgot- 
ten ones. The old air heroes live and 
breathe again under his agile pen. 


DEW Line was one of those things 
everybody seemed to hear about but 
knew very little about. DEW (Distant 
Early Warning) Line, of course, is 
America’s radar fence—what is hoped 
will be an impregnable line against 
sudden attack. In his book, DEW Line 
(Rand McNally & Co.; 184 pages; $3.95), 
Richard Morenus tells vividly the story 
of how it was built. He fills in all the 
gaps of information quite adequately, 
managing to core and retain reader 
interest to the last page . .. Another 
thrilling book of the air is Clayton 
Knight's Lifeline tn the Sky (William 
Morrow & Co.; 264 pages: $6.00), the 
story of the Military Air Transport 
Service. Tllustrated by the author, the 
volume is an authoritative account of 
our highly prized military airline, its 
amazing record, and the vital part it 


plays in the defense of our nation and 
allies. Handsome and informative. 


Gill Robb Wilson is a highly re- 
spected figure in aviation journalism. 
What is it like to fly? What's it like 
to be a flier? What thoughts overcome 
one as he peers down at the world 
below? In verse and prose, Wilson 
opens a door onto a rare world, The 
Airman’s World (Random House; $2.95). 
His striking text is supplemented by 
superb photographs. Oxcellent oie 
The first half-century of the USAF rep- 
resents one of the most dazzling chap- 
ters of American history. More than 
ever before, the USAF stands as the 
shield of defense, not of America alone, 
but of the allied free world. A History 
of the United States Air Force, 1907- 
1957 (D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc.; 277 
pages; $6.75), edited by Alfred Gold- 
berg, is a top job of historical report- 
ing. It is tersely written, livened by 
numerous fine photographs. There is 
permanent value to this volume. De- 
serves a place on every library book- 
shelf. The book is a credit to the 
USAF Historical Division and the edi- 
tors of Air Force Magazine. 


There’s action-plus in Allen Adler's 
science fiction thriller, Mach 1 (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy; 212 pages; $3.00), a 
first novel. This involves the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of an atomic-pow- 
ered torpedo boat, the planet Ionus, the 
Ionusian Grids, a world-threatening 
monster, the Americans, the Russians, 
the United Nations—what a cauldron 
of furious activity! Entertaining ... 
Henry K. Gayle also is preoccupied 
with the atom and monsters, but the 
heart of his science fiction novel, 
Spawn of the Vortex (Comet Press; 
138 pages; $3.00), is a global war, mass 
destruction, and man’s last-ditch fight 
for survival. 


A brittle mess of personal and busi- 
ness conflicts surround and buffet the 
helicopter inventor-hero of Amelia 
Elizabeth Waldron’s novel, Flight into 
Morning (Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
Inc.; 310 pages; $3.95). The result is an 
immensely readable story, its charac- 
ters human and believable, its dra- 
matic peaks unlikely to be interrupted 
by your putting the book down 
Fred P. Skomra writes about the war 
in Korea in his rather skimpy novel, 
Behind the Bamboo Curtain (Green- 
wich Book Publishers; 129 pages; 
$2.75). What Skoram has to say about 
war is neither new nor of particular 
illumination. The action is stock. 


There’s a treat in store for you in 
H. V. Morton's A Traveller in Rome 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.; 374 pages; $6.00). 
If you've never been to the Eternal 
City, there’s a wealth of dazzling in- 
formation, exceptionally well written, 
between its covers; if you've beer 
there before, Morton proves how little 
about the city you really know. The 
ancient and modern blend in a travel 
book of rare excellence. Morton has 
set his sights high and comes through 
brilliantly. Whether you're going to 
Rome or not, this book is a must. . 
Another fine travel book we're happy 
to recommend is The Winter Book ot 
Switzerland (McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
383 pages; $3.00), edited by Doré 
Ogrizek and J. G. Rufenacht. This lit- 
tle volume is along traditional guide- 
book lines, intelligently planned, 
crammed with information for the 
lover of winter sports. The color draw- 


ings and maps are outstanding. A 
great complement to the Ogrizek 
Rufenacht travel book, Switzerland. 


The Return of Gunner Asch (Little, 
Brown & Co.; 310 pages; $3.95) is the 
concluding volume in Hans Hellmut 
Kirst’s trilogy on the German gunner. 
This third novel provides a smashing 
climax for its two predecessor stories, 
The Revolt of Gunner Asch and For- 
ward, Gunner Asch, both of which we 
have liked. Here are the closing days 
of World War II and the crumbling of 
German militarism. How Asch and 
his comrades react to the madness 
which brought them down the tragic 
road makes some of the most human 
scenes in the entire trilogy. The char- 
acter of Asch personifies the hope of a 
new Germany. Perhaps one day soon 
all three novels will appear between 
a single cover. They should. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
: FOR THE - - 


\ 6,000-pound capacity high lift _plat- 
form truck has been added to The Ray- 
mond Corporation’s line of narrow-aisle 
electric trucks. Standard heights to which 
the platform will elevate for stacking skids 


or bins are 80” and 105”. Platforms are 
offered in lengths from 30” to 48” and 
widths of 24”, 26”, or 30”. The truck is 
capable of right angle stacking 54” long x 
48” wide loads in 80” aisles. Four 6” 
diameter x 5” face rubber tired load wheels 
extending out under the platform support 
the load without damaging floors. 


SPENCER-KLIXON 


SPENCER-KLIXON is distributed by 
PEERLESS. SPENCER-KLIXON ceireuit 
breakers are precision calibrated for ac- 
curate operation. They are weatherproof 
and withstand shock and vibration fer ie 
excess of normal specifications. SPENCER- 
KLIXON is one of dozens of famous 
manufacturers who select PEERLESS as 
their Distributor. 


PEERLESS is one of America’s leading 
Aviation Electronics Distributors. Or- 
ders are shipped on time from PEER- 
LESS’ own warehouse. PEERLESS’ 
tremendous growth, with the Aviation 
Industry, is your assurance of excellent 
service, low price, complete reliability. 
Write on your letterhead for FREE 1958 
Edition of PEERLESS’ valuable 1400 


page ELECTRONICS BUYER’S GUIDE. 


PEERLES 


RADIO 
DIST. INC. 
92-32 MERRICK RD., JAMAICA 33, H.Y. REpublic 9-6080 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Aireraft Parts Co. AN & MS Hardware and Fit- 
tings; also complete line of other classes of Aircraft 
Parts. Must have experience and contacts. Submit 
complete sales background by phone or letter stating 
area preferred. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


9050 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers 
appearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. 
To order one or more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


1 Descriptive brochure on Slick Airways’ 
Flying Guardsman service. This ex- 
plains how an extra man aboard each 
Slick airfreighter protects and expedites 
the loading and unloading of shipments. 


Memorandum air freight tariff of Slick 
2 Airways transcontinental ~ Sy 
earrier. Includes rates, commodity de- 
scriptions, and schedules. 


Descriptive brochure on the household 
3 goods moving service of the Flying 
Tiger Line and United Van Lines. Ex- 
plains both classes of air-surface trans- 
portation service. 


Latest schedules of the Flying Tiger 
4 Line’s all-Super H Constellation air- 
freighter fleet which operates coast to 
coast. 


How to Sh More Economically in 
5 Corrugated Bowes, a handy 24-page 
booklet which includes pertinent advice on 
the designing, testing, and storing of 
product packages. Also offers information 
on the planning of the shipping depart- 
ment and on economy considerations in 
the packing, sealing, warehousing, and 
shipment of corrugated boxes. 


Descriptive brochure on a new-type air 
cushion for the bracing of cargo 
against impact shocks. 


Barrett-Cravens’ new bulletin which 

presents the company’s recently de- 
veloped new hydraulic handlift trucks de- 
signed for the easier lifting of heavy skid 
and unit loads, and for increasing the 
amount of stock moved per hour. 


8 Drawings, specifications, and detailed 
descriptions of the components and 
features of Automatic Transportation 
Company’s latest walkie-stacker electric 
lift truck models. Three four-page bro- 
chures deal respectively with trucks of 
2,000-, 2,500-, and 3,000-pound lift ca- 
pacity. 


The Helicopter, a Growing Influence 
wm American Life, an interesting book- 
let which emphasizes the great future of 
rotary wing aircraft. Makes good reading. 


10 Four-page folder describing and il- 

lustrating how the problem of 
rapidly and convenently feeding vertical 
straps around large packages or skid loads 
is we by a new-model power strap 
feeder. 


New Items 
This Month 


It is the policy of the editors to 
retain each Come ’n’ Get It item for 
a period of three months. 

The items added this month are 
numbers 1 to 16 inclusive. 


Pace 38—Air TransportTaTion—Air Commerce 


1 Here's a handy, pocket-sized Pre- 

ventive Maintenance Service Manu- 
al for operators of fork lift trucks, pro- 
duced by Towmotor. 


12 Mechanical and Hydraulic Hand 
Lift Trucks, a 16-page brochure 
that answers four important questions: 
what they are, how they operate, how to 
select, and how to use. Educational and 
basic in its approach. Illustrated. 


13 In Good Hands All the Way, REA’s 
latest illustrated booklet on its 
door-to-door air express service. 


1 New four-page folder which de- 

scribes in detail the design, con- 
struction, and operating features of Tow- 
motor’s Model 460 lift truck. It has a 
4,000-pound capacity at 24-inch load 
center. 


15 Simplified Electricity for Electric 
Industrial Trucks, a “short course” 
covering all the facts necessary for an 
understanding and appreciation of bat- 
tery motive power in industrial trucks. 


1 The World’s Largest Airline, a 48- 

page book which, in picture and 
text, tells the thrilling story of Air France. 
Includee numerous photographs, old and 
new, of the French air carriers’ servi 
aircraft, personnel, etc. Spans the date o 
the first commercial international flight 
and the Jet Age. 


Such questions as, What will a Ku 

truck dof and Will it stand up 
tough service? and Is tt easy to service? 
are answered in a new catalog produced 
by a leading lift truck manufacturer. 


97 Moving Mountains, a 27-minute, 16 

mm. color and sound film portrayal 
of man’s efforts through the centuries to 
improve and speed his ability to move 
goods and material is available without 
charge for showings. Excellent for busi- 
ness and industrial groups. 


The Flying Tiger Line, scheduled 

domestic all-cargo airline, has made 
available a brochure which details its new 
Super-H Constellation transcontinental 
service. Includes Flying Tigers’ special 
services tu shippers, ay well as a list of 
all its offices. 


9 Are you a shipper of hard-to-ship 

commodities such as hygroscopic 
and deliquescent materials, corrusive and 
effiorescent chemicals, vlly products, al- 
kaline products, etc.? Here’s a new de- 
scriptive brochure on an economical multi- 
wall foil bag for the shipment of such 
materials. 


100 4 well-known freight forwardi 
firm is offering plastic, eight-in 
rulers to readers of this a Handy for 
all executives and shipping departments. 


10 Here is a _ four-page, two-color 
brochure: giving complete specifica- 
tions and drawings of the Automatic 
Transportation company's low-lift pallet 
Transporter. walkie-type  electric-driven 
industrial truck of 4,000- and 6,000-pound 
lifting capacities. 


10 Information on Lewis - Shepard 
Products’ new electric fork lift 
truck, the Model H, especially develo 

for medium- and hea -duty operation. 
It is a rider-type tru driven from a 
sitting position. 


10 Information on Elwell - Parker's 

2,000-pound capacity electric fork 
truck, which reputedly has the fastest 
lift and travel speeds of any comparable 
model. The Model F-38T2 is a redesigned 
version of the company’s Cargo Scout. 


104 Information on The Raymond Cor- 
poration’s new 6,000-pound capacity 
high lift platform truck designed for use 
in narrow aisles. 


10. Literature on a new marking “‘foun- 

tain pen” that will write on nearly 
every type of surface. The ink comes in 
seven different colors. 


106 Detailed information and specifica- 
tions on two new models of pack- 
age-handling power belt conveyors. It is 
designed especially for quick assembly 
with ordinary hand tools. The conveyors 
can handle up to 75 and 100 pounds per 
foot, respectively. 


107 A preview of the coming Jet Age 
and how it will affect air freight 
and ground handling problems is featured 
in the current issue of Space, Hyster Com- 
pany’s magazine. Circling this number 
will bring you a free copy. 


10 Full details on the Guide-O-Matic 

tractor, an electronic tractor con- 
trolled by means of radio waves and for 
which no operator is needed. Recom- 
mended for warehouses, shipping depart- 
ments, and plants. 


10 Information on a line of vibration 

testers used for the pretesting of 
various types of shipments for possible 
damage in transport. 


ll Information on a smal! kit of dollies 

and other equipment, requiring only 
13%” of storage space, designed to move 
all types of loads up to 6,000 pounds. 


111 Detailed specifications on the newly 
introduced Paymover, towing trac- 
tor for commercial applications. There are 
two models—with 5,000- and 6,000-pound 
drawbar pull, respectively. 


11 Free for borrowing by business 
groups is Shell Oil's outstanding 
film, in sound and color, Song of the 
Clouds. This brilliant motion picture, 
which runs for 36 minutes, details the 
internatiunal cooperation needed to weave 
all the airline operations into a gigantic 
rire of safety and control. It tells of 
ATA and ICAO and of the work they do, 
the people they do it for, how they do it, 
and where. 


ll Specifications, drawings, and pic- 

torial descriptions of the Elbolift, 
an industrial truck devoid of upright 
channels, chains and sprockets, called a 
“revolutionary new concept of an electric 
fork lift truck.” 


114 In Good Hands All the Way, a new, 
12-page illustrated brochure detail- 
ing the benefits of air express. 


ll Eight-page brochure describing the 

specifications and operation of 
Clark's new triple stage upright for fork 
trucks. This is a three-section, telescop- 
ing upright which raises high enough to 
permit ceiling-high stacking and retracts 
low enough to pass through doors. 


116 Package Laboratory News, an 
eight-page bulletin which provides 
exceptionally interesting case histories in 
packing for shipment. 


117 Handling Materials Illustrated, fea- 
turing photo stories on materials 
handling which outline various handling 
problems and their solution related to the 
use of a manufacturer’s fork lift trucks 
and materials carriers. 


118 Aviation Alphabet Scoop, an unu- 
sual 48-page dietionary of aero- 
nautical abbreviations (2,300 of them), 
including general aviation and airline ab- 
breviations and aircraft designations. This 
is a fine piece of work—valuable, too. 
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Encugh what? Enough postage, 
man! And we wonder if a company 
that still uses lick-and-stick stamps 
on parcel post packages isn’t missing 
the boat—or train, or plane? 

Modern parcel post mailing calls 
for a lot of know-how to get the best 
results. Knowledge of how to pack, 
wrap, seal and address — and figure 
and affix postage. Why add to the 
shipping man’s troubles by asking 
him to wet nurse a lot of stamps, and 
be a lightning calculator, too? 

That’s how it is with ordinary 
stamps— whether precanceled or not. 
He has to find out the total postage 
needed for the weight and zone. 
Then he has to pick out a number of 
stamps of various denominations and 
make sure they add up right. Then 
he has to moisten and stick them on 
the packages. And in the end, he has 
to account for his postage. Rough! 

How easy to do the job with a 
postage meter—in one third the time, 
or less! How much it will save in 


ea 


Postage Meter 


PITNEY- Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Originator af metered mail. Leading maker of mailing 
machines. Offices in 107 cities in United States & Canada, 


preventing errors, speeding up the 
mailing, controlling postage, and 
eliminating costly overtime work! 

A postage meter prints postage, 
any amount, as you need it—in a 
singlestamp on special gummed tape, 
delivered moistened ordry, asdesired. 

You never run out of wanted 
stamp denominations—don’t have 
to tie up a lot of money in a large and 
complicated inventory of adhesive 
stamps. The postoffice sets the meter 
for as much postage as you want to 


Modern metered mailing saves time, 
saves money—and postage! 


“Wonder ifI put 


_on enough?” 


buy. Your postage is protected from 
loss, damage or misuse, and is auto- 
matically accounted for by the meter. 

Metered parcel post, already post- 
marked and canceled, needs less 
processing in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier trains and planes. And 
the date on every meter stamp tells 
when it was mailed. (P.S. The same 
meter will also stamp and seal your 
letters.) 


If you don’t have a meter, call 
the nearest PB office and ask for a 
demonstration. Or, send the coupon 
and get a helpful free illustrated 
booklet entitled,““‘SomeEye-Opening 
Facts about Parcel Post.’’ No better 
time to do it than now! 


FREE OFFER: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


———eaa7——_" 


Name 


PitNEyY-BoweEs, INc. 
1854 Pacific St., Stamford. Conn. 


Send free booklet C postal rate chart 0 to: 


Address 
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